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Today, perhaps more than ever before in history, the entire insurance industry is faced with the real 
necessity of cooperation in a “common cause.” 


Some of these “common cause” problems are: 


1. Preservation and betterment of conditions of the producer. Insurance can 
best be sold through educated, responsible, professional agents. It is well known 
that we are constantly trying to better the lot of our field representatives. 


2. Continuation of the policies of investment and management that make insur- 
ance companies (now as in the past) a bulwark of security for the public. 


3. Render a faithful accounting of our stewardship to our policy holders account 
by prompt payment of legal and just claims and all other contractual services. 
Cooperation is essential to an effective public relations program. 


We recognize the need for this “common cause,’ and are successfully directing our efforts toward 
meeting these problems. 


Over a Half Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
PROVIDES 
THE REAL FREEDOM 


Number them off... mame them whatever you will... and 





it is still a difficult task to exercise any of the other freedoms 


without financial security, freedom from financial want. 


The average American possesses the initiative and the sense 
of responsibility to provide for his own... if hejlives and retains 


his health. 


It is Life Insurance that gives the head of the family the means 
with which to store up some of today’s earnings for the future, 
according to his own needs, to protect his own family against want 


. in case he lives too long or dies too soon. 
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Commissioners fo 
Meet in New York 
Nov. 29-Dec. 1 


Commodore Is Headquart- 
ers—Anti-Trust Exemption 
Legislation Discussed 


The winter meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers will be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, Nov. 29-Dec. 1, with a 
meeting of the executive committee on 
Sunday, Nov. 28, if desired. The deci- 
sion was made by the executive commit- 
tee at a session at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Thursday. 

Previously, the dates fixed had been 
Dec. 5-6, and the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, the place. However, the 
Pennsylvania did not have accommoda- 
tions. At the Chicago meeting several 
commissioners expressed a desire to 
meet in Chicago or St. Louis, but New 
York won out. 


Discuss Anti-Trust Exemption 


At the Thursday morning session in 
Chicago, there was some open discus- 
sion of the bills in Congress to exempt 
insurance from the federal anti-trust act 
and the committee held an executive 
session on the subject Thursday after- 
noon. 

E. M. Griggs, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, spoke briefly in favor of 


the legislation. Insurance Director Frai- . 


zer of Nebraska said some of the life in- 
surance people felt that the bills were 
not broad enough. Mr. Griges replied 
that the sponsors of the legislation felt 
that if the bills were too comprehensive, 
certain questions probably would arise, 
particularly as to compliance of the in- 
surance business with wage and hour 
laws. 

A. V. Gruhn, general manager of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 





Harmonious Settlement 
of Controversial Issues 


Permanent Committee to 
Continue Study of Closer 
Coalition with Presidents’ 
Association 


By C. M. CARTWRIGHT 


Some controversial issues were quickly 
brought to a successful conclusion at the 
special executive session of the American 
Life Convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday evening, first 
by a unanimous vote in favor of the 
appointment of a permanent committee 
to continue the studies and exploration 
of methods to bring about a closer affii- 
ation with the Life Presidents’ Associa- 
tion so that the greatest efficiency can 
be developed and duplication eliminated 
or minimized. 

Next the number of executive commit- 
tee members was increased from seven 
to nine, including the president, to insure 
more comprehensive representation. 

Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel, 
who has carried on the work with great 
satisfaction since the illness and later 
the death of Col. C. B. Robbins, was 
elected acting manager. 

Previously, the executive committee 
had voted not to bar as members any 
company due to size or geographical 
location. This opens the way for the 
so-called giants to join and give their 
assistance to the organization. 


Good Work Done by Arnold 


O. J. Arnold, president Northwestern 
National Life, chairman A.L.C. commit- 
tee to act jointly with the Presidents’ 
Association committee headed by Presi- 
dent George Willard Smith, New Eng- 
land Mutual, presented the report at the 
session, that being the first opportunity 
the committee had had to give any in- 
formation to members. He was earnest, 
sincere and convincing. Because of lack 
of definite information many members 
imagined horrendous results. This re- 


sulted in much speculation and gossip. 
When the members heard Mr. Arnold’s 
report, they gave him a unanimous vote 
of confidence so to speak. 

The committee had considered various 
plans of joint procedure. They had 
studied plans in other industries to ascer- 
tain what had been the results of com- 
bined enterprise they had not discovered 
a procedure that met the peculiar situa- 
tion in life insurance because of the two 
company organizations. It was evident 
that further exploration should be made. 
There was no commitment made of any 
kind in authorizing the continuation of 
the committee. The A.L.C. committee, 
originally springing from executive com- 
mittee action now becomes a convention 
committee responsible to the organiza- 
tion itself. 

In permitting the larger companies to 
join the A.L.C. its democracy will be 
perpetuated as each company will have 
but one vote. The new president of the 
A.L.C. will appoint the committee soon. 
It was stated that at present 25% of 
Presidents’ Association companies be- 
long to the American Life Convention. 

There are new issues and demands 
springing up but it was emphasized there 
will not be any new organizations formed 
as all future needs will be taken care of 
by the present facilities. 


Press Conference Held 


Chairmen Smith and Arnold held a 
press conference Tuesday, at which were 
present also some of the A.L.C. com- 
mitteemen. The following statement was 
issued: 

“For some months committees of the 
American Life Convention and Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents have 
been studying the organization and work 
of the two bodies with the view of ex- 
panding their services to the business 
and policyholders, and coordinating their 
activities. 

“At a meeting of the members of the 
American Life Convention on Tuesday 
evening a resolution was passed autho- 
rizing the appointment of a committee 
to continue the study of plans for the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


McLain Elected 
to Head American 
Life Convention 


Clarke, Hay, Bixby 


and Richardson Members 
Executive Committee 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

President—James A McLain, presi- 
dent Guardian Life. 

Associate Counsel and Acting Man- 
ager—Ralph H. Kastner. 

Secretary-Actuary—F. Edward 
ton. 

Assistant Counsel—Maurice F. Ben- 
son. 

Assistant Secretary 
mond. 

Assistant Treasurer—Lillian Wille. 

Executive Committee —- New mem- 
bers, Dwight L. Clarke, Occidental 
Life; S. J. Hay, Great National Life of 
Dallas; R. B. Richardson, Western 
Life of Helena, Mont.; W. E. Bixby, 
Kansas City Life; W. C. Schuppel, Ore- 
gon Mutual Life. Holdover members, 
A. J. MecAndless, Lincoln National; 
L. F. Lee, Occidental Life, N. C.; 
Claris Adams, Ohio State Life. The 
new president automatically becomes a 
member. 


Hus- 


- Mildred Ham- 


James A McLain, president Guardian 
Life, was elected president American 
Life Convention at the annual meeting 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, this week. He served his appren- 
ticeship on the executive committee and 
is regarded as one of the progressive, 
fast developing younger officials. He 
was trained in the production end and is 
therefore agency minded. 

Mr. McLain was not due for the 
presidency until next year, following 


the unwritten law that the senior of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 





JAMES A McLAIN, Guardian Life 
New President 


W. C. SCHUPPEL, Oregon Mutual Life 
Retiring President 





RALPH H. KASTNER 
Associate Counsel-Acting Manager 


F. EDWARD HUSTON 


Secretary-Actuary 
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President’s Address Statesmanlike 
PRESENTATION OF TODAY’S PROBLEMS GIVEN BY SCHUPPEL 


President W. E. Schuppel of the 
Oregon Mutual Life as president of the 
American Life Convention delivered his 
address at the first general session 
Wednesday afternoon. It was a genuine 
contribution to the life insurance 
thought of the day showing an intimate 
and understanding knowledge of the 
day’s problems. He referred with feel- 
ing to the death of Col. C. B. Robbins, 
general counsel and general manager of 
the organization, and took occasion to 
congratulate the staff on the manner 
in which the work had been conducted 


in spite of his demise. 
“All of us recognize that today we 
are facing questions fraught with the 


greatest significance both to our policy- 
holders and the public with which man- 
agement must come to grips in the im- 
mediate future. To be able to solve 
these problems in the broad interest of 
the public good, we who are charged 
with these responsibilities have urgent 
need to counsel wisely with each other 
at this time,’ Mr. Schuppel declared. 

“A quick survey of the over-all life 
insurance situation which I made at the 
beginning of the convention year con- 
vinced me that while there were many 
problems confronting the institution 
about which we profitably could be con- 
cerned, yet none seemed so fundamen- 
tally important at the moment as that 
of creating improved public relations. 
It had disturbed me for some consider- 
able time to note that in spite of the 
excellent work which was being done 
by such agencies as the Institute of Life 
Insurance and others, there still was a 
woeful lack of understanding on the 
part of too many people concerning cer- 
tain fundamental aspects of our busi- 
ness. 


Erroneous Concept of the Agent 


“For example, I was particularly con- 
cerned over the public’s erroneous con- 


cept of the agent, his functions as an 
underwriter, his contributions to the 
general welfare, and the real place 


which he occupies in our national econ- 
omy. I was equally convinced that to 
a certain extent the field men them- 
selves were becoming concerned over 
the situation which was developing. 
During the preceding year, you may re- 
call, company management through our 
several associations had been engrossed 
and absorbed in the difficult task of de- 
veloping an acceptable formula by 
which the equitable taxation of life com- 
panies by the federal government could 
be assured. After much study and 
many conferences, we were able to de- 
vise such a formula which was unani- 
mously approved and which, when ap- 
plied, produced a return to the Treasury 
that was both adequate and at the same 
time fair to individual companies,” Mr. 
Schuppel pointed out. 


Kept Out of Agents’ Battle 
“While 


unwise to 
participate 


it was deemed 
energies and to 
actively as an organized 
group in the efforts which the agents 
at that time were making to induce 
Congress to exempt a minimum amount 
of life insurance premiums from taxa- 
tion and to retain the $40,000 exemption 
under the federal inheritance tax provi- 
sions then in effect. This decision, un- 
fortunately, resulted in giving the im- 
pression to some of our field men that 
executives were not vitally interested in 
the problems of the policyholder or the 


so engrossed, 
scatter our 


objectives of the agent. 
“With each passing month the war 
effort grew more strenuous and as we 


continued at an increasing tempo to con- 
vert our whole national effort to a war 
economy, there arose a_ considerable 
amount of ill-advised agitation and cla- 
mor over the question of the essentiality 
of business of every kind, including our 


much of 


own. Notwithstanding that 
this agitation was entirely emotional 


and a considerable portion of it was in- 
spired by selfishness, the public began 
to be confused by the mass of conflict- 
ing statements which were being issued 
and to wonder if not only the agents, 
but all others who were in any way en- 
gaged in the life insurance business, 
should not be arbitrarily inducted whole- 
sale into the armed forces unless they 
sought immediate employment in crit- 
ical defense work. 


Public Underestimated Agents’ Work 


“In bringing this matter before the 
executive committee, I emphasized the 
fact that the public as a general rule 
did not realize how very essential the 
agent was to the successful functioning 
of our business and that in too many in- 


stances it did not have the high regard 
for him that he merited or that it had 
for life insurance itself; that obviously 
the agent could not engage in a self- 
aggrandizement program without giving 
offense; and that it was clearly the 
function and responsibility of manage- 
ment to see that the value of the un- 
derwriter was more accurately  ap- 
praised, not only by the public at large 
but by those in official positions in 
Washington as well. 


“Your executive committee by formal 
resolution then authorized me to ap- 
point a committee to study the whole 


manpower problem as it related to life 
insurance participation in our national 
war effort, with instructions to proceed 
along broad lines and to cooperate with 
any other organizations 
achieving the results we 


desirous of 
were seeking. 





Kastner Reviews Highlights 





Associate Counsel Ralph H. Kastner 
gave the report of the American Life 
Convention activities for 1943. He re- 
ferred feelingly to the death of Col. C. 
B. Robbins, who occupied the position 
of commentator on the administration’s 
work in the past. 

Some of the highlights of Mr. 
ner’s review are: 


Kast- 


Federal Income Tax 


“In the federal tax field there have 
been many interesting developments 
and others are in prospect. The 1942 
federal revenue act provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall each 
year compute from information reported 
in the preceding year’s returns, accord- 
ing to a specified formula, the percent- 
age of the net investment income (after 
deducting tax exempt income) that will 
be allowed as a deduction for policy re- 
serve interest in the computation of the 
current year’s tax. The net tax rate 
for the 1942 tax year on such net in- 
vestment income was 2.8%, the per- 
centage credit having been 93%, leaving 
7% of such income subject to the maxi- 
mum combined corporate normal and 
surtax rate of 40%. 

“Completed 1942 tax returns were ob- 
tained from a representative number of 
companies, and preliminary calculations 
indicate that the percentage credit may 
drop to about 92% for 1943. This 
would mean that the net tax rate would 
increase from 2.8% to 3.2%, represent- 
ing somewhat more than a 14% increase 
in the net rate, and subject also to any 
increases in corporate tax rates. 
Legislation and Departmental Rulings 


“Since 1943 was an ‘on’ year, the vol- 
ume of legislation considered has been 


quite heavy. Congress, as well as the 
legislatures of 44 states have been in 
session. 


“A bill of considerable interest to in- 
surance companies and field men, the 
so-called Bridges-Goodwin measure, 
now pending before congressional com- 
mittees, would permit the deduction, in 
the computation of individual income 
taxes, in life insurance premiums paid 
by individuals on policies in force on 
Dec. 8, 1941, on conversions or renewals 
of such policies, up to 10% of a tax- 
pay er’s net income or $1,000, whichever 
is the lesser. This bill has received the 
convention’s support, the sugg estion 
likewise being made to the sponsors of 
the measure that some allowance be 
made for policies issued subsequent to 
Dec. 8, 1941, as is the case in Canada, 
so that individuals only now beginning 
to build an insurance estate will not be 
discriminated against. 

“The state legislation of 
importance during the year 


outstanding 
was the so- 


called Guertin committee valuation and 
non-forfeiture benefit bill, sponsored by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

“Montana enacted a law requiring life 
companies to include in policies a pro- 
vision for optional automatic premium 
loans. Rhode Island is the only other 
state with substantially the same _ re- 
quirement. Oregon now has an elec- 
tive community property law, similar to 
that in effect in Oklahoma since 1939, 
and becomes the 10th state with com- 
munity property laws. 

“Attempts to increase premium taxes 
were made in Florida, Georgia and in 
Colorado, but none of these measures 
became law. Massachusetts, however, 
enacted legislation providing for a 
change from the .25% excise on net 
value of policies to a 2% premium tax, 
with provision for retention of the net 
value tax until such time as that excise 
exceeds the premium tax. 


Peculiar New Hampshire Ruling 


“There have been few departmental 
ruling of more than passing interest to 
life companies during the past year. 
One which would seem to require com- 
ment is the opinion of the acting attor- 
ney general of New Hampshire that the 
statute, making agents, officers or stock- 
holders of insurance companies — in- 
eligible to be insurance commissioners, 
would be violated by appointment to 
that office of a person who recently has 
been an insurance agent, or who sells 
his business for the purpose of qualify- 
ing for commissioner. 

“The Texas attorney-general rendered 
an opinion holding that the Texas Rob- 
ertson law extends to foreign compa- 
nies which withdrew from Texas 35 
years ago, in protest at its enactment. 
Premium taxes are due from such com- 
panies on premiums collected on _ poli- 
cies in force at the time of withdrawal, 
the attorney-general states.” 

The work of the he: adquarters office 
is being carried on today by a staff 
consisting of 15 employes, Mr. Kastner 
reported. The work being done con- 
tinues to be voluminous and complex, 
and is being performed conscientiously 
and ably notwithstanding that the office 
is presently somewhat understaffed. Ten 
new companies have been admitted to 
membership since Oct. 1, 1942: State 
Capital Life, Raleigh, N. C.; Bankers 
Health & Life, Macon, Ga.; Rio Grande 
National Life, Dallas; Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life; Empire State Mutual Life, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Crown Life of To- 
ronto; North American Life of Toron- 
to; Fidelity Mutual Life; Farmers & 
Traders Life, Syracuse, N. Y.; Wood- 
men Central Life, Lincoln, Neb. 


“During this interim, widespread par- 
ticipation in the whole war program 
both by agents and company personne] 
began to have its impact on the public 
mind. Critics when challenged found 
themselves unable to substantiate such 
unfair and unqualified statements as 
that every agent was unpatriotic who 
stuck to his job or that life policies 
should be lapsed without any particular 
effort to keep them in force since they 


contributed nothing to the war effort. 
Patriotic Activities 
“The continued effort of ovr agency 


organizations and home office groups in 

connection with the sale of war bonds, 
in defense work and in other countless 
patriotic activities, for all of which they 
received no pay, attracted more and 
more favorable public attention. The 
agent’s job of keeping the home front 
intact and its citizenry protected began 
to register definitely in the public con- 
sciousness. Sales of new life insurance 
began to show an increase. The pres- 
tige of the underwriter was enhanced, 
and today I think we are all conscious 
that there is a more accurate and a con- 
stantly growing public appreciation of 
his value. 


INTEREST, MORTALITY 








“Lowered interest returns and_ in- 
creasing mortality, for example, while 
they will affect the premiums that will 
be required, will not and cannot destroy 
life insurance, for as long as income in 
the way of dollar is necessary and 
money and property remain fashionable, 
the institution of life insurance must 
continue to flourish in the land. Dur- 
ing 1943 mortality probably will show 
some increase when compared with that 
of the previous year. War losses as ap- 
plied to companies are always difficult 
to predict, but to date they do not ap- 
pear to be alarming. If a general in- 
vasion on all fronts becomes necessary, 
as some of our military leaders have in- 
timated, we may experience a large 
number of casualties with a further in- 
crease in the death rate of our compa- 
nies. Since most of our savings in re- 
cent years have been derived from 
underwriting profits, the probability of 
increased mortality would seem to de- 
serve more than passing notice and 
probably will be reflected in dividends. 


Declining Trend to Continue 


‘The declining trend in net interest 
rate on investments must inevitably 
continue, due largely to government de- 
mand for cheap money with which to 
prosecute the war effort. This situation 
is likely to remain unchanged as long 
as the war lasts. 

“New mortgage 
for life company 


investments suitable 
portfolios have prac- 
tically disappeared from the market. 
“Investments in war bonds by our 
companies during the past year have 1n- 
creased materially and will continue to 
do so as long as the war lasts. At the 
present moment they constitute about 
the only available investment in large 
amounts suitable for life insurance com- 
panies. ; 
“The only troublesome fly in the oint- 
ment with our agency departments at 
this time is the lack of sufficient com- 
petent sales personnel to take care of 
the business which we could have for 
the asking. The losses in agency man- 
power which we have sustained th rough 
demands occasioned by the war we 
have been unable to fully replace 1 
spite of all our recruiting efforts. 
“Unless somehow we can secure this 
help we need in the field within a lim- 
ited time, we cannot reasonably hope to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 
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Vital Issues Before Agency Section 


Wilde and Grant Give 
Penetrating Observations 


Two well informed presidents at the meeting of the A. L. C. Agency Section dis- 
cussed the paper of M. A. Linton, president of Provident Mutual Life. They were 
F. B. Wilde, Connecticut General Life, and W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance. 


Distribution Plan 
Needs Overhauling 
and Revamping 


New President National 
Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation Is Outspoken 


Herbert A. Hedges of Kansas City, 
Equitable of Iowa general agent, made 
his first public address as_ president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, dwelling on the work of 
the salesman and the compensation he 
should receive. He concerned himself 
with the problems of distribution. 

“As I see it,’ he said, “we are con- 
cerned here with the problem of dis- 
tribution—the problem of getting our 





HERBERT A. HEDGES 


product into the hands of the greatest 
possible number of people. We are con- 
cerned with the question of whether or 
not our present agency system is per- 
forming that job of distribution in a 
manner adequate to present day needs 
and conditions. In discussing distribu- 
tion I should like to consider, first, the 
original sale; second, the service ren- 
dered to the policyowner during his life 
and to his beneficiaries after his death; 
third, the collection of premiums and, 
fourth, the compensation of the distribu- 
tors, whom we call agents, general 
agents and managers, together with 
other expenses incidental to distribution 
and service including waste of time, 
effort and money. And, finally, I am 
concerned about what is commonly 
termed ‘prestige’ of the individual who 
is the principal distributor and who also 
does most of our public relations work. 
In all or most of these phases of distri- 
bution, it seems to me that we have not 
kept pace with the other departments 
of our companies and changes will be 
necessary if the institution of private life 
imsurance is to keep its place in the sun 
of American economic life. 

‘Let’s consider first just a few facts 
about how well we have done our job 
of distributing this product called life 
insurance. We boast of our 67,000,000 
policyowners, including men, women 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 








FRAZAR B. WILDE 





“Pension trusts have rightly provoked 
more discussion than almost any other 
aspect of our business during the last 
year. There are many angles to this 
interesting problem. One categorical 
observation may be permissible. As in 
all fields of personal insurance, our 
larger duty as underwriters requires that 
we approach a subject first from the 
customer’s viewpoint. From that ap- 
proach the question is not whether pen- 
sion trusts as they have been written are 
profitable or unprofitable to agent and 
company. That is important but sec- 
ondary,” Mr. Wilde said. 


“Our primary consideration is the 


benefits delivered to the customer meas- 
ured in terms of accomplishment of ob- 
jective over a period of years at a fair 
cost. With emphasis on this approach, 
one can rightly question our underwrit- 
ing leadership if we sell a plan of insur- 
ance emphasizing old age protection 
which is lacking in reasonable flexibility 
and likely to suffer excessive individual 
lapsation and undue loss to the indi- 
vidual as a result of the lapse. 


Accepting Taxpayers’ Money 


“Specifically, is it sound to sell a pen- 
sion trust plan to an inflated war indus- 
try or any business which has expanded 
unnaturally due to war activity? That 
such a sale may impose a loss on other 
policyholders is not the main issue. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 





Discuss Compensation, Women Agents 





AGENCY SECTION OFFICERS 

Chairman—Ray E. Fuller, agency 
vice-president Equitable Life of Iowa. 

Secretary—J. C. Behan, vice-presi- 
dent Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Retiring Chairman—H. G. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agents, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life. 


The Agency Section got off to a flying 
start with Chairman H. G. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agents Mutual Benefit 
Life, presiding. W. C. Schuppel, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Mutual, brought 
greetings from the American Life Con- 
vention as its head. He entered the 
business as a field man and later was 
chief of the production department. 

Agency compensation constituted the 
first section of the program, the subject 
being treated by W. M. Anderson, assist- 
ant general manager North American 
Life of Toronto, and H. A. Hedges, 
Kansas City general agent of Equitable 
Life of Iowa, and newly elected president 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Mr. Anderson is an actuary by 
training. He is a member of the com- 
pensation committee of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. 

The second general topic discussed 





RAY E. FULLER 


was “Do Women Belong in Life Insur- 
ance?” the speakers being Vice-president 
Joseph C. Behan, Massachusetts Mutual, 
and Beatrice Jones, agency assistant 
Guardian Life and immediate past presi- 
dent New York City Life Underwriters 
Association. She was accompanied to 
the front seat of the auditorium by Mil- 
dred Hammond, A.L.C. assistant secre- 
tary. Miss Jones is a native of Oklahoma, 
she entered business life with the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of N. J., being in charge of 
its women and non-technical men per- 
sonnel. She was the first woman 
speaker on the platform of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. In the audience 
was her sister, Mrs. Garland Kahle, one 
of Equitable Society’s agents in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Behan did not stick to his 
subject. In fact he had no subject be- 
cause, playing according to form, he 
related a few side splitting stories, and 
then turned the whole question over to 
“B” Jones, who played the serious role. 

The third segment of the program was 
“Some Present and Future Field Prob- 
lems.” President M. A. Linton of Provi- 
dent Mutual gave the main address, the 
discussants being President F. B. Wilde, 
Connecticut General, and W. T. Grant, 
Business Men’s Assurance. 





H. G. KENAGY 


Pension Trust 
Problems Viewed 


by M. A. Linton 


Service Commissions, 
Tax Favors and Social 
Security Are Discussed 


In a searching analysis of the pension 
trust situation, M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent Provident Mutual Life, raised a 
number of provocative questions before 
the American Life Convention’s Agency 
Section. The spectacular development 
of pension trusts based upon individual 
insurance and annuity contracts has been 
one of the most interesting phenomena 
of recent years, Mr. Linton pointed out. 
He warned that with the current low 
rates of interest and the improvement 
in annuity mortality, endowment income 
contracts are now underpriced and that 
the companies may face a loss on these 
policies which are commonly used for 
pension trust purposes. : 

Mr. Linton also covered the possibility 
of headaches arising out of the tax an- 
gles on pension trusts. He believes that 
it is advisable for companies to set up 
special home office departments similar 
to group departments to assist agents in 
handling this type of business. 


Service Problem Raised 


Mr. Linton also considered the prob- 
lem of servicing business, expressing 
doubt that the 2% service fee now being 
allowed agents by many companies will 
prove an adequate answer to the prob- 
lem. He does not favor special tax 
priviledges for life insurance policyhold- 
ers because it may lead to something 
worse. He also reviewed the social se- 
curity situation, pointing to the dangers 
in the Wagner-Dingell bill. 

To a large extent responsibility for 
the pension trust development rests with 
companies which previously had not par- 
ticularly stressed pension business,” Mr. 
Linton pointed out. Without employing 
the techniques of group annuity proce- 
dure they made extensive use of indi- 
vidual endowment income contracts, 
individually underwritten; and where 
employes who were to be included in 
the pension plan were uninsurable indi- 
vidual retirement income contracts, re- 
quiring no medical examination, were 
employed. 


Lower Than Group Rates 


“From the point of view of a neutral 
observer this development has been all 
the more unusual for the reason that 
current low rates of interest and im- 
provements in annuity mortality have 
greatly increased the probabilities of 
loss on the types of policies being com- 
monly used for pension trust purposes. 
In fact, there seems to be little doubt 
that these contracts are considerably un- 
derpriced, with the result that pension 
trust proposals on an individual con- 
tract basis have frequently been offered 
at figures below those of companies us- 
ing group annuity contracts issued on a 
wholesale basis at much reduced rates of 
commission. 


Anomalous Situation Arose 


“How did it come about that such an 
anomalous situation could arfse? In a 
sense it was an accident. Companies 
had realized that the endowment income 
contracts being currently issued on a 
3% basis with life income settlements 
based upon obsolete annuity assump- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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Tribute Paid Col. Robbins 


Memorialized as Lawyer, Soldier and a Friend 


In the memorial service in tribute to 
the late Col. C. B. Robbins, manager 
and general counsel, Francis V. Kees- 
ling, president West Coast L ~ acted as 
chairman and President W. C. Schuppel 
gave the major facts in Mis career. He 
stated that throughout his life Colonel 
Robbins was a staunch Republican and 
was high in party councils in his state 
and nation. First of all, however, the 
speaker stated he was an American and 
proclaimed due allegiance to the Presi- 
dent of the United States as com- 
mander-in-chief. There was continuing 
manifestation of this fine type of citizen- 
ship in addition to his important activi- 
ties. He often sounded a patriotic note 
in his greetings at Christmas time. 


Francis V. Keesling’s Remarks 


Mr. Keesling said in part: “Col. Rob- 
bins had the human touch. That under- 
standing, complementing his excellent 
legal training, it was natural for him to 
administer justice. 

“We have a glimpse of Colonel Rob- 
bins’ concept of justice in one significant 
incident. A youth was charged with 
assault. Judge Robbins contemplated 
cause and effect and dismissed the ac- 
cused boy, whose entire course of life 
could have been changed by penalty in- 
flicted by a mere legalist. This boy 
grew to. successful manhood and _ this 
day sits in council of war with the high 
command in an important headquarters. 

“Our learned associate was a lawyer 
in the fullest meaning of the term. He 
knew the methods of developing the law 
and the relation of the facts thereto. 
His real genius was demonstrated by 
the manner in which he administered 
his office and conducted the many diffi- 
cult meetings and incidental conferences 
when, as the American Life Convention 
director and mentor, he determined pol- 
icy with respect to legislation and regu- 
lation and counselled the members of 
the convention and their staffs. He was 
diplomatic within reason and his calm, 
genial conduct permeated deliberations. 


His pleasant, contagious personality 
would seem to be an outstanding c char- 
one of his many vir- 


acteristic, if any 
tues were to be given precedence over 
others. This one virtue was) a com- 


posite of all his personal qualities. 
Conscious of Legal Rights 

“He was ever conscious of the legal 
rights and limitations affecting the con- 


vention. Gentleness proclaimed him in 
righteous discussion but woe betided 
those who transgressed. In such cir- 


cumstance, he struck like lightning, as 





Byron K. Elliott, Olen Anderson, and A. T. Collier, John Hancock Mutual Life; 


Hay, Great National Life. 


many a transgressor learned! That side 
of him was developed by misconduct 
only. He became the advocate of those 
who were distressed without regard to 
rank or position. 

“In such a mood and with a full 
knowledge of:the legal implications he 
met an inquisitor from the S.E.C. who 
invaded his office and demanded cor- 
respondence affecting S.E.C. criticisms, 
including correspondence with members 
of Congress. He denied access to the 
files, emphasizing that there was cor- 
respondence with members of Congress, 
standing upon the legal rights of the 
convention, particularly due process. 
This inquisitor stated that it did not 
concern him that correspondence with 
congressmen was involved. Herein the 
colonel manifested his genius because 
he knew that the way to awaken mem- 
bers of Congress to the extra-legal ac- 
tivities of spies was through the under- 


standing that would come from intru- 
sion upon their rights! 
Was a Sound Lawyer 

“Colonel Robbins was a sound law- 


yer. He had the requisite fundamental 
training, comprehensive experience, 
business sense, ability to value the facts 
of an entire problem as related to the 
law, a judicial attitude, and, as well, 
was a forceful advocate. He subcon- 
sciously conformed to the ethics of the 
profession. With the combination of 
his public service, his experience as an 
insurance executive and his learning as 
a lawyer, he was the preeminent ex- 
ponent of the institution of life insur- 
ance.” 


Col. D’Olier’s Observations 


“T have been asked to speak of Burt 
Robbins as the soldier and my thought 
was that I would speak of him as the 
civilian soldier because, after all, the 
civilian soldier has always been the 
backbone of the defense of this coun- 
try from the days of Lexington when 
the farmers and shopkeepers responded 
to Paul Revere’s call, even up to the 
present day. 3urt Robbins’ qualities 
which he showed as a citizen soldier are 
the very same qualities which made him 
such an outstanding citizen always 
fighting for his ideals, which were of 
the highest,’ Colonel D’Olier said. 

“The little incident of his memoriz- 
ing the names of everyone in his out- 
fit when he left college and joined the 
First Nebraska Volunteers as a ser- 
geant in Company B indicated his keen 
interest in everyone as an individual and 
a real personality. 


F. V. Keesling, West Coast Life; 


“His record in the Philippines was 
an outstanding one, being mustered out 
as a first lieutenant. His service on the 
Mexican border, finally winding up in 
the 35th Division, and after that as 
Iowa department commander of the 
American Legion in 1922, and later as 
assistant Secretary of War, completes 
his marvelous war service. Those who 
served with him have always empha- 
sized his interest in the individual and 
his wonderful ability to get men of di- 
vergent views agreed on a common ob- 
jective. Those qualities, together with 
his keen sense of justice and ability to 
see the right amidst conflicting opin- 
ions, were responsible for his outstand- 
ing success with the American Life 
convention. 


Developed Cooperation 


“T know of no one who has contrib- 
uted so substantially in developing co- 
operation throughout the whole insti- 
tution of life insurance as he has and I 
know of no quality so needed in life in- 
surance today as that fine spirit of co- 
operation which his whole life exem- 
plified. The finest tribute that we in 
insurance can pay to Burt Robbins’ 
memory is to keep alive that wonder- 
ful spirit of cooperation aiming at those 
high ideals which he represented in 
every detail.” 


Mr. Craig Spoke as a Friend 


A. Craig, chairman executive com- 
mittee National Life & Accident, spoke 
as a personal friend. He said: 

“Appreciation of human worth is a 
virtue that often loses merit through 
failure to give it expression. How very 
appropriate then that we, who perhaps 
because of close association, recognize 
in greater degree than any other group 
the worth in human qualities of our for- 
mer associate and friend, and in so 
many ways our benefactor, should un- 
dertake to express our deep apprecia- 
tion of his sterling qualities“and for his 
great leadership, and also give expres- 
sion to the deep sense of personal loss 
his passing has caused us. 

“In undertaking to record those 
qualities of Charles Burton Robbins 
that rather set him apart in a niche of 
his own, one at once recognizes his own 
limitations. Such a character as was 
his defiies portrayal without seeming ex- 
travagance or exaggeration of virtues. 


Gentleman, scholar, soldier, lawyer, ex- 
ecutive, friend—all of these, yet they 
leave unexpressed the qualities that 


made him great and so endeared him to 
his friends and associates.” 








R. B. Richardson, Western Life; 





ALL. C. eee Group 
Is Oldest Section 


Strong Program Is 
Presented Under Leader- 
ship of J. P. Lorentzen 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman — Berkeley 
Life. 


Secretary— 


fit Life. 


Cox, Aetna 


V. J. Skutt, United Bene- 


The Legal Section is the oldest 
in the American Life conten It 
was established in 1908, the first chair- 
man being Daniel W. Simms, general 
solicitor Lafayette Life of Indiana. He 


group 





BERKELEY COx 


was one of the stalwarts of the legal 
division and in those days there was a 
coterie of men acting as general coun- 
sel who made it exceedingly effective. 
Some of these earlier chairmen were 
Guitford A. Deitch, counsel Reserve 
Loan Life; Maj. C. A. Atkinson, vice- 
president and general counsel Federal 
Life; Emmett C. May, general counsel 
Peoria Life; H. H. Orr, general coun- 
sel Western Reserve Life; F. V. Kees- 
ling, vice-president and general counsel 
West Coast Life: H. B. Arnold, vice- 
president and counsel Midland Mutual 
Life; E. M. Grossman, general counsel 
Central State Life, and James C. Jones, 
counsel American National. 

The program this year was a strong 
one, the first session starting Monday 
morning with J. P. Lorentzen, general 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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Practical Topics at 


Financial Section 
E. A. Camp, Jr. Presides 


Over the Deliberations 
of this Group 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman -— Paul E. Fisher, vice- 
president and treasurer Indianapolis 
Life. 

Vice-Chairman—Norman H. Nelson, 
vice-president and treasurer Minnesota 
Mutual Life. 

Secretary—David W. Gordon, invest- 
ment secretary Monarch Life. 


The Financial Section started with its 
colors flying Monday afternoon with E. 
vice-president 


A. Camp, Jr., Liberty 





E. A. CAMP, JR. 


National Life of Birmingham, as chair- 
man. This is the only section that has 
three officers. The vice-chairman this 
year was Paul E. Fisher, treasurer In- 
dianapolis Life, and the secretary Nor- 
man H. Nelson, treasurer Minnesota 
Mutual Life. Therefore it is well bal- 
lasted from an official standpoint. The 
Finaneial Section is the most rapidly 





Paul E. Fisher N. H. Nelson 


growing division of the American Life 
Convention. Owing to the many finan- 
cial problems that have come up since 
the last depression companies have 
been keen to absorb as much knowl- 
edge as possible on the question of in- 
vestments. They have sought informa- 
tion from every direction. The Finan- 
cial Section has mobilized its forces, 
conducted a seminar at Indiana Univer- 
sity and has attracted wide attention 
irom officials. Its sessions partake 
much of the nature of a general session 
as SO many top executives attend. 


Veteran Ex-President Present 


P. D. Gold of Washington, D. C., who 
Was president of the American Life Con- 
vention 30 years ago, attended this year. 
i was the house guest of Chairman 

saac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life, who 
is the oldest surviving president, Mr. 


Gold coming next. Mr. Gold is now 
with the Treasury Department being 
directly connected with the inter-depart- 
mental war bond sales work. He was 
elected in 1912 at a meeting in Chicago. 
He was president of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life. 


Press Headquarters 
Made Special Feature 


The A.L.C. maintained a well equipped 
room as press headquarters on the lobby 
floor. Amply equipped with typewrit- 
ers, copy paper, telegraph blanks, free 
telephone service, news releases, refer- 
ence material, convention directories. 
The press service is in charge of Pub- 
licity Manager D. F. Barrett, a skilled 
newspaper man. Its publicity depart- 
ment serves the members in various 
ways. 





F. W. Hubbell, president of Equit- 
able of Iowa, had a throat infection 
and read his fine paper in the Financial 
Section meeting Monday obviously with 
great difficulty. 

Walter H. Eckert, counsel Federal 
Life and Franklin Life, and Mrs. Eck- 
ert entertained the Legal Section mem- 
bers following Tuesday morning ses- 
sion at a cocktail party. 











Women in Life Feedimenim Work: 





Replying to the question, “Do Wom- 
en Belong in Life Insurance?” which 
was the subject of 7 
her address, Bea- 
trice Jones, agency 
assistant Guardian 
Life, said: “Do 
women belong in 
life insurance? Of 
course they do, be- 
cause life insurance 
has all the things 
women want in a 
job. Do women be- 
long in life insur- 
ance? Of course 
they do, because 
women are people 
and life insurance 
needs forthright courageous people—and 
needs them acutely today.” That 
women have demonstrated their ability 
in life insurance has been proven, by 
the survey of 1,000 recent sales by 
women contained in booklet form pub- 
lished by Guardian Life. But, the chief 
objection in the past to women in life 
insurance has been that where, women 
are automatically placed on an equal 
basis with men—exposing a psycholog- 
ical condition that is frequently present 





Beatrice Jones 


in the male being—the fact that many 
men are a little afraid of women—a fear 
fostered in childhood when it was the 
mother who disciplined the children. 
However, Miss Jones said, independ- 
ent women will make up an ever larger 
percentage of purchasers of life insur- 
ance, and “certainly no life company, 
would be shortsighted enough to antag- 
onize a vast market among women buy- 
ers by refusing to recognize women as 
agents. But there is still another rea- 
son why women will be an increasingly 
important part of life insurance. It is 
because if you don’t employ them one 
of your competitors will. Women be- 
long in life insurance; they are in life 
insurance; and they will continue in it.” 
Miss Jones then outlined two meth- 
ods she stated were beine used today 
by companies that have decided to re- 
cruit women. “The first is this: a com- 
pany says to its general agents and 
managers: ‘We need more agents. You, 
Bill, your agency has lost eight men 
who have gone into the army—your 
regular production has sagged. Now, 
you can’t recruit young men obviously, 
and you can’t build for the future by 
recruiting old men alone—so it looks 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 




















BEHIND THE SCENES 


Working quietly, yet continuously behind the scenes—day in and 
day out—is the American Life Convention, largest and most influ- 
ential of our industry's management organizations. And every effort, 
every activity is constructively in the interest of life insurance as a 


business. 


Because of the varied nature of the ALC's many fields of endeavor 
in behalf of all engaged in this great industry and because of the 
“behind the scenes" character of those activities, the work of the 
ALC is frequently not fully appreciated by those who do not chance 
to come in contact with it. 

The American Life Convention is truly a constructive ies and 
Commonwealth Life is proud to be an active charter member. 


WHERE QUALITY MEN ARE BUILDING QUALITY VOLUME 
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Gives Views on n Agents’ Service 
and Proper Compensation 


unfortunately, there are 
many individuals who do not, or will 
not, realize the hazards of life which 
they face; others who do not appreciate 
their magnitude and also those who 
have not, or believe they have not, 
the financial means to protect them- 
selves through life insurance, there has 
sprung up the concept of the “floor of 
protection” below which no _ individual 
should be allowed to fall, and the idea 
of compulsory or social insurance, W. 
M. Anderson, assistant general man- 
ager, North American Life of Toronto, 


Because, 


said in his address on “How Should 
Agents Be Paid?” to the Agency Sec- 
tion. 


“At first glance it might seem that 
the continued development of compul- 
sory insurance might spell the end of 
the voluntary system of life insurance 
with which we are familiar,” Mr. An- 
derson continued. “However, this can- 
not be the case, at least in a commu- 
nity of free individuals, for compulsory 
insurance must follow a formula in its 
operations and it seems inconceivable 
that any formula could be evolved to 
fit the varying circumstances of each 
and every individual. An analogy may 
be seen in the problem of war financing 
where taxation (by formula) can only 
be lifted to certain practical limits be- 
yond which dependence must be placed 
upon voluntary borrowing. The higher 
the taxation is carried, the more com- 
plicated must its rates, its exemptions, 
deductions and offsets become in order 
to preserve its effectiveness in respect 
of the various taxpayers. This latter 
point applies with equal force to com- 


pulsory insurance. It seems fair to 
conclude, therefore, not only that vol- 
untary life insurance is likely to con- 


tinue but also that compulsory insur- 
ance cannot effectively cover more than 
that part of the field designed to provide 
a simple minimum level of protection. 


Should Insurance Be Bought or Sold? 


“Under a voluntary life insurance 
system the further question arises as to 
whether it will prove more satisfactory 
if life insurance is ‘bought’ on an ‘over- 
the-counter’ basis or is ‘sold’ to the in- 
dividual purchaser. Because persons 
fail to recognize their life insurance 
needs or underestimate their magnitude, 
I firmly believe it is necessary to ‘sell’ 
life insurance rather than merely to al- 
low it to be ‘bought.’ In addition, so- 
called ‘buyer inertia’ must be overcome. 
Among products of intrinsic merit, 


those which have gained the widest ac- 
ceptance in modern life are the very 
ones which have been best ‘sold’ to the 
public. This is true even in the case 
of inherently attractive goods such as 
automobiles and radios. How much 
more true must it be in the case of life 
insurance. One can hardly cite the suc- 
cess of the ‘over-the-counter’ basis used 
in savings bank life insurance, since it 
is impossible to estimate the extent to 
which the idea of life insurance cover- 
age has been sold to the purchaser by 
someone else before he buys from the 
bank. A better example might be the 
Canadian government annuities system 
where, in spite of the attractiveness of 
the contracts, sales remained at a very 
low level until salesmen were employed, 
when the sales expanded very rapidly, 
even in the face of a substantial reduc- 
tion in the maximum annuity offered. 

“If life insurance were a commodity 
of a standardized nature, there would be 
room to argue that it might be sold ef- 
fectively by such methods as advertis- 
ing, radio, direct mail, etc. Life insur- 
ance is not a commodity, however, 
neither is it standardized. In many in- 
stances it must be custom-built to fit the 
intimate and varying financial structure 
of the purchaser’s affairs. In addition, 
it is a long-term arrangement with a 
contractural relationship extending over 
many years. All of these things point 
to the necessity of the human contact 
between the purchaser and the com- 
pany. This contact man must primarily 
be a salesman—one who is able to make 
the individual realize his needs for life 
insurance protection, one who is able to 
recommend the best ways of using life 
insurance to fit the circumstances of the 
individual, and one who is able to over- 
come successfully ‘buyer inertia.’ 


Justification of Agency System 


“It is this demonstrated need for 
salesmen, so important if the voluntary 
system of life insurance is to do its job 
completely, that forms the primary jus- 
tification of the agency system in our 
business. However, the agent’s func- 
tion is not purely one of selling. There 
are other activities that can most satis- 
factorily, or at least very conveniently, 
be handled by agents. Distinct from 
selling as such there is (to use Ed Mc- 
Conney’s words) the ‘inculcation of the 
premium paying habit,’ a function which 
extends over the early policy years but 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 








Mutual Life Will Apply 
for Membership 


President Douglas of the Mu- 
tual Life announced at the begin- 
ning of his address that at the 
next meeting of its directors he 
would recommend that it apply 
for membership to the American 
Life Convention. 








Tried to Lure Back Seaters 
to the Front Chairs 


President Schuppel had a difficult task 
to lure the people on the rear platform 
to come to the front. He cajoled, 
threatened, urged and coaxed but he 
was not very successful in getting the 
folks to take seats in front. President 
Douglas of the Mutual Life caused 
amusement by his comment on the back 
seat brigade. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Insurance Director C. C. Fraizer of 
Nebraska arrived Sunday, primarily to 
attend the Legal Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. Inasmuch as the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners is 
to meet this week at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, he remained over for that. 
He was the first commissioner to 
register. 


The attendants at the financial semi- 
mars that have been held at Indiana 
University had a reunion dinner Mon- 
day evening. 


President G. L. Harrison, New York 
Life, who was one of the official Life 
Presidents delegates could not attend 
due to an attack of laryngitis. The New 
York Life hence was represented by 
Vice-president Dudley Dowell. 

At the annual distinguished guests 
luncheon held Thursday noon, Governor 
B. B. Hickenlooper of Iowa was the 
speaker. He took as his subject “To- 
morrow’s Problems Face Us Today.” 

L. Douglas Meredith, vice-president 
and treasurer of National Life, Vt., who 
addressed the Financial Section on the 
mortgage market, formerly was commis- 
sioner of banking and insurance of that 
state. 

Edwin C. McDonald of Ottawa, Can., 
Dominion manager of the Metropolitan 
Life, attended the meeting and con- 
ferred with his officials from New York. 

Officials of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago, were hosts at a cocktail 
hour. 


Consideration of 
People's Reactions, 
Interest, Stressed 


F. L. Conklin Views Public 
Relations—Urges Reap- 
praisal of “Security” 


The public relations viewpoint is an 
expression of business philosophy which 
recognizes the need for adjustment and 
harmony between business and_ the 
other major factors in the social frame- 
work, F. Con- 
klin, president 
Provident Life of 
North Dakota, 
pointed out before 
the general session 
on Thursday. Pub- 
lic relations is a 
viewpoint or atti- 
tude which it will 
pay management to 
adopt, “indeed, in 
my judgment, it is 
necessary,’ Mr. 





Conklin declared. 
are “It involves a 
steady considera- 


tion of public reactions and of public 
interest.” 

A true and careful consideration of 
the public interest is not new to life 
insurance but it has said too little about 
itself, of its contributions and its im- 
portance as an economic balance wheel, 
reaching into virtually every home. Al- 
though the situation is now being recti- 
fied, for many years most insurance 
advertising and publicity consisted of 
financial statements showing large sums 
of money which led the public to feel 
that the companies were rich in them- 
selves. Few told the public of the spirit 
and trusteeship under which these funds 
were held and administered. 


Must Build Viewpoint 


“The first part of public relations is 
the building of a viewpoint. In short. 
it would seem public relations in that 
sense is policy,’ Mr. Conklin pointed 
out. “Then there is the technical or 
detail side of the work. Taking all per- 
sonal contacts within and without the 
company and the business for its prov- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 





NEW MEMBERS OF A.L.C. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ARE NAMED 








DWIGHT L. CLARKE, Los Angeles, 
Occidental Life 


W. E. BIXBY, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City Life 


Ss. J. HAY, Dallas 
Great National Life 














R. B. RICHARDSON, Helena, Mont. 


Western Life 
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executive committee in point of service 
be advanced. It was L. D. Cavanaugh, 
president Federal Life, whose turn came 
this year but he declined to be a candi- 
date much to the regret of his friends 
who appreciate his statesmanlike quali- 
wie. McLain was born in 1898 at 
Urbana, O., and was educated at Urbana 
University and the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science. Then he entered the life 
insurance business with the Warren M. 
Horner agency of Minneapolis. After 
seeing war service he returned to the 
same agency. He was a member of the 
first class in life insurance at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. On com- 
pleting the course he joined the agency 
staff of Guardian Life in 1920 and four 
years later was advanced to assistant 
superintendent of agencies. The next 
year he was appointed inspector of agen- 
cies and superintendent in 1927. He be- 
came agency vice-president in 1930 and 
vice-president later that year. He was 
elected president = 1, 1940. 

Cc. F. O’Donnell, president Southwest- 
ern Life, nominated Mr. McLain for the 
high office, seconded by President L. D. 
Cavanaugh, Federal Life. Judge Elli- 
ott, John Hancock Mutual, nominated 
W. C. Schuppel as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. President McLain 
presented the retiring president with a 
gavel which he wielded during the year. 

C. A. Craig, National Life & Accident, 
nominated L. F. Lee, Occidental’ Lire of 
North Carolina, as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, he having served al- 
ready for two years. 

F. V. Keesling, West Coast Life. 
nominated Dwight L. Clarke, Occidental 
Life of Los Angeles, for one-year term. 
W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, nominated President W. E. Bixby. 
Kansas City Life, for one-year term. 
W. C. McCord, Southland Life, nomi- 
nated S. J. Hay, president Great Na- 
tional Life of Dallas, for a two-year 
term. Claris Adams, Ohio State Life, 
nominated R. B. Richardson, president 
Western Life of Montana, for a two- 
year term. 

L. J. Daugherty, Occidental of Cali- 
fornia, moved a vote of thanks to L. D. 
Cavanaugh, who served on the execu- 
tive committee for four years. 

Much praise was accorded the retir- 
ing president, W. C. Schuppel, for the 
unstinted service he rendered the organ- 
ization. 


Reports of Committee 


O. J. Lacy, California-Western States 
Life, chairman next annual meeting 
committee, reported that the 1944 con- 
vention will be held in Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. E. B. Raub, Indianap- 
olis Life, chairman departmental super- 
vision, recommended that state super- 
vision be emphasized particularly. W. P. 
Coler, American United Life, chairman 
blanks committee, reported a new an- 
nual statement blank is proposed, it 
being the only modernization in recent 
years. His committee met with the 
Life Presidents committee. The forms 
are being sent out for criticism and sug- 
gestion. Condensation is being recom- 
mended. 

W.D. Haller, United Life & Accident. 
chairman resolutions committee, pre- 
sented memorial tributes to departed 
members. F. W. Hubbell, Equitable of 
Iowa, chairman committee on valuation 
of assets, reported that several sugges- 
tions were made. They came too late 
fer consideration by the insurance com- 
missioners for use this year. It was 
Stated that such suggestions should be 
made before the June meeting of the 
commissioners. The uniform appraisal 
blank has been sent to members for dis- 
cussion. There should be set standards 
for sale of real estate, the committee 
asserted. 

B. K. Elliott, John Hancock Mutual, 
chairman Manpower committee, said 
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the committee and a similar one from 
the Presidents Association went to 
Washington, D. C., filed a brief and an 
analysis of the business especially per- 
taining to work and service of field men. 
No special privilege was asked but only 
fairness. 

B. M. Anderson, Connecticut General, 
said the wage and hours committee felt 
it was not advisable to participate in 
the move to raise the minimum wage 
from 30 cents an hour to 40 cents inas- 
much as it had claimed insurance is not 
commerce. 

Lee N. Parker, president American 
Service Bureau, reported on its opera- 
tions. 


Commissioners to 
Meet in New York 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
American Mutual Alliance, said the 
mutuals have not as yet taken any posi- 
tion toward the legislation. He said 
mutual counsel are engaged in studying 
the constitutional questions involved, 
particularly whether legislation specifi- 
cally exempting insurance from the anti- 
trust act might not constitute an admis- 
sion that insurance was subject to other 





phases of interstate commerce regula- 
tilons and other federal laws. 
Commissioner McCormack of Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided and Harrington of Massachusetts, 
the president, also took a prominent 
part. Other commissioners present were 
Fraizer, Nebraska; Vichmann, Indiana; 


Jones, Illinois; Williams, Mississippi; 
Lockhart, Texas; Graves, Arkansas; 
Scheufler, Missouri; Johnson, Minne- 


sota, the vice-president; Read of Okla- 
homa, secretary; Sullivan, Washington; 
Crabbe, Ohio; Erickson,North Dakota, 
and Allyn, Connecticut. New Jersey and 
New York were represented by depu- 
ties. 

At a meeting of the accident and 
health subcommittee, with George 
Goodwin of Connecticut presiding, Har- 
old R. Gordon, executive secretary 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, submitted a report of the joint 
committee representing the Conference 
and the Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters. This consisted 
of a recommended uniform procedure 
for the filing of accident and health 
policy forms. The joint committee had 
devoted much study to the report and 
it was well received by the commis- 
sioners. It was prepared in response to 
a request for such material on the part 
of the commissioners’ accident and 
health subcommittee. 


President Schuppel Reviews 
Current Day Problems 
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secure the amount of new business that 
could be had at this time. This also 
means that too high a percentage of the 
coming generation in later years is apt 
to find itself uninsurable and under-in- 
sured as judged by current standards. 

“The traditional method of compen- 
sating field men is now regarded in 
many quarters as unsuited to present 
demands. Studies were made by vari- 
ous committees of our several organ- 
izations. These made it quite evident 
that we must pay our field men for 
doing the things we want done instead 
of rewarding them for doing those 
things that were ineffective, destructive 
or unprofitable. 

“Guaranteed income for the new 
agent until he becomes established is 
being tried out with considerable suc- 
cess. Selection of suitable sales per- 
sonnel material is rapidly being reduced 
to something resembling a science. Re- 
tirement provisions in the shape of pen- 
sions for career men are quite generally 
an essential part of these new plans and 
are bound to be a stabilizing force in 
preventing expensive agency turnover.’ 











The Sun Shines Bright 
In My Old Kentucky Home 
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Truly, the sun of prosperity reflects in Kentucky Home Mutual . . 
sales organization . . . backed by active home office cooperation 


coupled with streamlined sales and prospecting plans. 


Our Agency Program continues to bring many new and well-qualified underwriters 
to our Field Staff. Some good agency openings are available for qualified salesmen. 


Write us today, stating fully your experience and production record. 
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Kenagy Deals with Investment Observations 
on Current Conditions 


Fundamentals of 
Agency Work 


H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of 
agents of Mutual Benefit Life, chair- 
man of the Agency Section, said that 
the meeting happened to be at a time 

vhen many of the problems confront- 
agency men are also company prob 
, those which agency men cannot 





solve alone or which actually affect the 
rrogress of each of the companies as a 
vhole. He said that the big problem 


executives is building 
3usiness is fine, he 


among agency 


new organization. 


added. Old agent production is much 
improved. The old agent is getting 
out of debt for the first time in his life. 
General agents are building up then 
apital accounts, getting ready, they in- 
sist, for the big rebuilding job which 


will make possible. 
gone, Mr. 
Pension trusts have 
put such a pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow for many agents and gen- 
eral agents that they are dizzy with the 
certain riches. 


the end of the war 
The marginal agents are all 
Ke nagy concluded. 


rrospects of 
Long Range Progress Subjects 


He said in view of the many facts 
brought out in agency discussion it 
seemed wise to turn attention to some 
broad problems which are related to the 
long range progress of the business, 
those in which the presidents are or 
should be just as much interested as 


the heads of agency departments. He 
said as a matter of fact the only really 
serious problems confronting the busi 


ness today are problems related to dis- 


tribution. 
Mr. Kenagy 


referred to the question 


of compensation of agents and he stated 
that this-section was favored with a 
member of the agency compensation 


committee 
four years 
Provident 
Sra The 


who had been working foi 
President Linton of the 
“Mutual being on the pro- 
subj ect of agents’ compen- 
sation, he said, is of such great impor 
to the future of private life insur- 
ance that it should be discussed before 
residents and other general officers. 
The right solution of the problem is so 
important that presidents should con 
sider it as worthy of their own best 
thinking, he added. 


tance 


In the next place, Mr. Kenagy said, 
previous public discussions had tended 
too much toward the question, “How 
an we modify or arrange our present 


mupensation plan to make it work bet 


ter?” rather than toward the funda 
nental question, “How should agents 
be paidr”’ He said further, “What do 
ve want our agents to do, how should 
e pa them so that they will do their 
b in the best possible fashion?” Such 
in approach to the problem has to start 
vith su ch primary questions as: “What 
io we want our distribution system to 
iccomplish? What is the agent's propel 


lace in ‘that system?’ 


Agent Has Many Jobs 


\ll must recognize the 
ulties arising out of the fact that there 
such thing as the iob ola life in 
There are many jobs 
from the agent 
on pension trusts to the 


practical difhi 


urance agent 
Chey vary all the way 


vho specializes 


package peddler, from the veteran with 
2,000 policyholders to serve, to the be 
inner who has little to do but sell. 
He uggested that each company 
ident, actuary, home office undet 
yvriter, other general officers read_ the 
eports of this meeting and other ma 
terial bearing on the subject. He thinks 
that a compensation committee should 


e set up in every company with repre 
tatives of the sales 
management and 
nents with one or 
of the public 


force, agency 
office depart 
more representatives 
perhaps a sales manager 
in another line of business, the account 
executive of an advertising agency, pub 
lic relations man of a public utility. The 
eneral committee, he said, should hav« 


home 





F. W. Hubbell Gives 
Some Indications of What 
May Be Ahead 


The net interest return on the assets 
of a life insurance company is now the 
most important factor in determining 
the cost of such protection and the 
volume of new life insurance to be dis- 
tributed, declared F. W. Hubbell, 
president E quitable Life of Iowa, in his 
address on “Investment Indications” be- 
fore the members of the Financial Sec- 





F. W. 


HUBBELL 


Life Convention. at the 
Hotel, Chicago. 


American 
Beach 


tion, 
Kdgewater 


Statistics collected over many years, 
with resultant mortality studies made 
irom them, enable underwriters to se- 


lect risks which will show, on an aver- 
age, a desired mortality, and likewise 
prudent management can hold expenses 
within certain definite limits, but, he 
added, interest rates, however, are be- 
vond all control of life insurance man- 
agements, and during the last decade 
have been greatly influenced by the 
federal government. 

Reviewing the interest trends during 
the past 25 vears, he revealed there has 
been a great change in the possibilities 
of returns on the investments of life 


companies. In the five-year period 
1917-21, inclusive, which included the 
time of the U. S. participation in World 


War I, the average gross rate of inter- 
est earned was 4.99%. Business in force 
in that period increased nearly 75% and 
assets of all companies at the end of 


1921 aggregated nearly 8 billion dol- 
lars. The full force of the inflationary 
commodity prices caused by the war 
was in effect and reached its peak in 
the middle of 1920, after which prices 
dropped sharply to below the 1917 
level by the end of 1921. The post- 
war boom was well under way, with 
high wages, high prices, and big cor- 
poration earnings. The stock market 


was attracting attention, not only of the 
big investors but of people in all walks 
of life, and large sums of money were 
invested in corporate equities. Farm 
lands were increasing rapidly in price, 
reaching their all-time high; building 


a research committee to consider the 
actuarial sanity, the legality and the 
practicability of plans or formulae 
which results from its discussions. 
Thus he would subject the plan or 
formulae finally developed by the com- 
mittee to a field test of at least two 
years in selected agencies instead of 
putting it in to company-wide operation 
at once, 


construction was expanding, and de- 
mands for mortgage financing both 
rural and urban pushed interest rates 


up steadily; life insurance sales grew 
with great rapidity. 
Stock Market Crash 

“This condition continued for almost 


the next 10 years, ending abruptly in the 
stock market crash in October, 1929,” 
Mr. Hubbell continued. ‘During this 
period interest rates were high, the av- 
erage gross rate received by life com- 
panies being 5.33% for the five years 
1922-26; and 5.3% for the next five 
years 1927-31. The ten-year period 
from 1922 to 1931 saw the greatest ex- 
pansion of the life insurance business 
in its entire history. New business writ- 
ten, not including industrial, amounted 
to more than 119 billion dollars; the 
amount of life insurance in force in- 
creased from almost 38 billion to 90,- 
611 millions and assets grew from a lit- 
tle less than 8 billion to more than 20 
billion. Big increases took place in the 
volume of mortgages, both rural and 
urban; in railroad bonds, public utility 
bonds, and policy loans, all of which 
vielded comparatively high interest 
returns. 

“The life insurance companies. en- 
tered the great depression period with 
their assets invested in securities yield- 
ing high rates of interest. Furthermore, 
due to their fast accumulation over the 
previous decade, it is safe to say that a 
large proportion of these assets were of 
a long-term type. Economic conditions 
in the early °30’s, unemployment, low 
earnings and greatly deflated prices, 
particularly of farm products, and the 
banking crisis, caused heavy drains of 
cash from the companies.” In this pe- 
riod terminations of life insurance were 
very heavy, the volume in force drop- 
ping almost 5 billion during 1932, an- 
other 5 billion in 1933, and then gradu- 
ally commenced to grow until by 1939 
it again exceeded the amount in force 
at the end of 1931. 

During the period 1932-36 interest 
rates began to steadily decrease, influ- 
enced largely by the policy of the fed- 
eral government which advocated low 
interest rates as an assistance to busi- 
ness. 


From 1937 to 1941 


The period of 1937 to 1941 marks the 
recovery from the depression period 
and our entrance into World War II. 


Continuing and increasing government 
deficits, now reaching astronomical pro- 
portions, the changing over of our 
economy to a war-time basis have 
brought about even lower interest rates 
and during this five-year period life 
companies earned an average gross rate 


of only 4.22%, and in 1942 it was lower 
than in 1941. Life insurance sales in 
this five-year period aggregated about 
the same as for the prior five-year pe- 
riod, but there were big increases in 
both 1941 and 1942. 

A much greater proportion of the 


business during these years was writ- 
ten on high and single premium plans, 
including deferred and immediate annui- 
ties, as individuals realized the attrac- 
tiveness and safety of the contracts of- 
fered when they considered the lower 
rates of return available in other fields 
of investment. This created a new 
problem for the investment officers. 

He continued that the pattern of in- 
vestments for life companies within the 
immediate future is very clearly defined. 
“It can be said in two words,” he 
ek “sovernment bonds. Our 
business can only continue and prosper 
in an environment which permits the 
spirit of free enterprise, and to perpetu- 
ate this security wwe are engaged in a 
great global war.” 

“At the end of 
held 10,220 
bonds, representing 


May, 1943, companies 
million of government 
10.7% of the en- 


America to Haines 
Responsibility 
in Post-war Era 


The conviction that America will bear 
its full future responsibility in the main- 
tenance of world peace was expressed 
by Eric A. Johnston, president Chamber 
of Commerce of the United — States, 
speaking before the American Life Con- 
vention. No major nation, he declared, 
will be allowed to think it can go ona 
rampage of brutality at home: and de- 
struction abroad without alarming the 
United States. Furthermore, the United 
States does not propose ever again to 
be caught with its defenses down. 

Mr. Johnston suggested no tailor-made 
plans for any new world order. He 
feels that methods of collaboration will 
emerge slowly, painfully, on the basis 
of evolution. “My fear is that in under- 
taking too much, in promising too much, 
and in setting up complex machinery, 
we may:confound and defeat the primary 
purpose of discouraging and preventing 
aggression. We have need fora calm 
and realistic approach,” he said. 


tire debt of the nation. During 1942 
the companies increased their holdings 
by 2.3 billion, this betng about 300 mil- 
lion greater than the increase in their 
total assets. During the first five 
months of 1943 the companies increased 
theit government holdings by approxi- 
mately 1,777 million. During the: Third 
War Loan drive’-large aédditional 
amounts have been purchased. At the 
end of 1942 the life insurance companies 
had 26.74% of their assets invested in 
government bonds, and by the énd of 
1943 it is safe to say that approximately 


35% will be represented by government 
bonds: <As the rates on thesé'‘invest- 
ments ‘yield a maximum of 2Y, 2%, the 


effect of an increasing percentage of the 
assets in these securities cannot help 
but’ accentuate an average lower inter- 
est vield. 

“We must take a realistic viewpoint,” 
he continued, “and acknowledge the fact 
that lower interest yields will be 
obtained from our investments. Invest- 
ment officers must cause executive offi- 
cers of their companies to take cogniz- 
ance of the situation, so that proper 
Bélicies may be adopted. It is only 
prudent that consideration be given to 
the adoption of a lower interest rate in 
the computation of premiums and policy 
reserves. 

“This will raise insurance ‘costs; but 
the life insurance business has for yéars 
rightly prided itself on the. security 
which it provides. Conservatism must 
continue to influence its decisions:” 

Mr. Hubbell predicted that after the 
war the investment situation — will 
change. Government deficits will de- 
crease rapidly and in the not too dis- 
tant future the national budget can be 
balanced. Taxes will be decreased but 
will continue higher than they were be- 
fore the war. Industry will again be 
devoted to the production of goods 
peace-time consumption. Thére will be 
a tremendous backlog of savings, due to 
the inability of the people to buy what 
they have wanted on account of the lack 
of production during the war: There 
will be a great demand for housing ot 
every character. The financing of these 
projects will furnish the life insurance 
companies with innumerable outlets for 
their funds. The life companies are 
prepared to finance sound projects in 
the postwar period. 

“It is of course to be hoped that af- 
ter the war the demands for funds by 
private business, industry and agricut- 
ture will bring about an increase in 1n- 
terest rates,’ Mr. Hubbell added. 
“There is no certainty that such will be 
the case, and should rates in¢rease there 
is no guarantee that the increase will be 
material. The amount of risk in any 
individual investment determines the 
differential in rate received froni it 'and 
the yield’ on a riskless investment, such 
as a government bond.” 
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Senalon Trust Problems Viewed 


AMERICAN LIFE 
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tions, were likely to result in loss. How- 
ever, before the pension trust boom, 
the sale of endowment income contracts 
had been relatively small, and hence in 
the aggregate the probable loss was not 
sufficient to justify immediate changes 
in premium rates and policy provisions. 
No company relishes the expense and 
disturbance of making such changes un- 
til it becomes essential to do so. Fur- 
thermore, on account of the war, tech- 
nical staffs had been severely depleted 
so that extra work in actuarial depart- 
ments involved real difficulties. Finally, 
on account of uncertainties regarding 
new legislation that in due course will 
require fundamental premium and policy 
changes, the companies hesitated about 
making basic revisions, only to be forced 
to make others a few years hence,” Mr. 
Linton commented. 

To the group companies with long ex- 
perience in the pension field this situa- 
tion must have been intriguing, Mr. Lin- 
ton observed. Here were conservative 
companies offering pension propositions 
at prices the group comnanies felt they 
could not meet. One large group com- 
pany in January, 1941, withdrew alto- 
gether from the group annuity field. 
Another large one limited new group 
annuity contracts to organizations which 
were already insured by it under group 
life insurance. Many marked time won- 
dering when the newcomers in the pen- 
sion field would tire of having what 
might be termed “loss leaders” occupy 
the role of mass sellers. 

Situation Approaches Correction 


“Fortunately, the situation is on the 
way to correction. Some companies 
have already changed premium rates and 
policy provisions, and others are in the 
process of doing so. In the meantime, 
restrictions on brokerage business, mod- 
ifications of commission scales, and 
stricter acceptance rules have been em- 
ployed to reduce the volume of busi- 
ness being written at the unsatisfactory 
rates.” 

Another major consideration which 
has ‘greatly stimulated the setting up 
of pension plans in the last year or two 
has been their low actual cost when cur- 
rent tax savings are taken into account, 
Mr. Linton pointed out. “Under pre- 
vailing high excess profits taxes, pen- 
sions can frequently be bought with 
dollars that in fact cost as little as 20 
cents—Uncle Sam in effect contributing 
the difference. At the same time the 
amount paid by the employer on ac- 
count of an employe’s pension does not 
have to be included in the employe’s tax- 
able income. With these advantages 
added to the lure of unusually attrac- 
tive prices, it is not to be wondered at 
that those interested in promoting pen- 
sion programs have been doing a land 
office business. 

Attitude of the Treasury 


_ “These current tax advantages accru- 
ing to the pension trust business have 
certain aspects not altogether pleasant 
to contemplate. The Treasury depart- 
ment is fully aware of what is going on 
and wants to make sure that the setting 
up of pension plans shall not be a mere 
temporary tax-saving operation, to be 
discontinued later when tax savings have 
been reduced. Accordingly, in recent 
regulations the Treasury department 
says that discontinuance within a few 
years of a pension trust program, unless 
compelled by ‘business necessity,’ will 
result in a charge-back of the tax sav- 
ing previously enjoyed. 

“This obviously could be a real head- 
ache. What will the Treasury depart- 
ment construe as business necessity? 
Are there not likely to be many argu- 
ments about amounts charged as obso- 
lescence and depreciation—the business 
organization claiming that they are essen- 
tial and the Treasuring department claim- 
ing the opposite and maintaining that 
the money should be used to continue 
the pension plan? Or again, would the 
Treasury permit thé plan to be discon- 


tinued without penalty if dividends were 
still being paid to stockholders, or sal- 
aries, considered high by the Treasury, 
were not reduced? These pension trusts 
set up under the stimulus of war taxation 
may later on bring the government into 
one’s business in a manner not antici- 
pated at the outset. As a matter of 
fact, when businesses and _ individuals 
rely upon government for special bene- 
fits, taxwise or otherwise, do they not 
curtail their freedom of action and give 
support to the trend toward regimenta- 
tion? 


Harmonize With Social Thinking 


“Looking at pension developments in 
the light of their community aspects, 
there can be little doubt that they are 
in harmony with the social thinking of 
the times, and are performing a useful 
public ‘service. In this role they are 
likely to promote better employer-em- 
ploye relations. and may help to stabilize 
the employment situation after the war. 
Overwhelmingly they apply to groups 
which are covered by the old age and 
survivors insurance provisions of the so- 
cial security act, and are used to sup- 
plement the social security benefits. Ob- 
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viously in setting up pension plans it is 
important that they be properly in- 
tegrated with the social security pro- 
gram and with any existing group insur- 
ance coverage. Beyond that, for em- 
ployes in the higher income brackets, 
individual insurance programming jobs 





will still remain to be done by qualified 
life underwriters. 

“Looking into the future when 
present rate situation will have been cor- 
rected it seems likely that considerable 
pension business will continue to be 
written. For small groups of employes, 
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preservation. 


fitted to do. 


them, always. 





| KEEPING 
| the 


| long as fathers and mothers love their children. 
| defending home solvency, a job which life insurance, better than anything else, is 











AITH 


When the insanity of war has run its course, 
and the carnage and conflagration have ceased 
.. when brave men, proud and victorious, come 


home again to every city, town and farm in America . 
jigsaw world is ready to be put together again. . 
| life insurance will still have a job to do. 
Not even global war can repeal the first law of nature, which is self- 
| Nor can all the hell of all the battlefronts destroy the fibre of 
| family devotion which is the warp and woof of the American home, the shrine 
| for which our brave men fight — and die if need he. 
| Yes, there will still be a job for life insurance, as long as babies are born 
| and men and women grow old or die, as long as bread is bought with money, as 
Always there will be the job of 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 


when this topsy-turvy 


. in those brighter tomorrows, 
a bigger job than ever in the past. 


And as America journeys onward, down through the corridor of time, 
she will find her home solvency flanked all the way by her life insurance men. 
For more than a century she has depended upon them. She will depend upon 
She must depend upon them. 
A vital job to be done. . . trained men to do it . .. men keeping the faith. 


_Jasrachurell Matual 
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P. M. Henry, Equitable Life of Iowa; H. A. Hedges, Equitable of Iowa, Kansas City, president N, A. L. U., and Fred W. Hubbell, 


Allan Brosmith, 


Jefferson Standard Life; 


individual contract forms—either endow- 
ment income contracts or retirement an- 
nuity contracts—are likely to be used 
rather freely. For large groups of em- 
ployes is there not likely to be a place 
for plans furnishing basic coverage— 
again using either endowment income or 
retirement annuity plans—on a group 
basis using a master contract and group 
underwriting progedure? This would 
greatly reduce overhead costs as com- 
pared with individual policies, would 
justify lower commissions, and would 
obviate the difficulties and anomalies 
that now arise when each individual 
must pass a medical examination before 
an endowment income policy can be 
issued on his life. After the basic cover- 
age has been set up on the group plan 
on a non-medical basis, additional needs 
can properly be covered by individual 
contracts underwritten in the regular 
manner. 


Group Coverage Compared 


“The assumptions underlying the 
group coverage and the rate guarantees 
would naturally be conservative and 
more in line with those already made by 
the group companies. Under group pro- 
cedure the individual experience of the 
group can be used to determine the divi- 
dend refunds accruing under the contract 
so that the actual cost can be deter- 
mined by experience. Where pensions 
are arranged on an income endowment 
or retirement income plan, using a mas- 
ter contract, rights can be given the em- 
ploye to receive an individual policy 
should he sever his connection with the 
business. There is greater flexibility too 


under the group plan when salary 
changes occur. 
“As already indicated, the pension 


trusts being set up with individual con- 
tracts frequently are based, subject to 
medical examination, upon endowment 
income contracts which provide life in- 
surance protection as well as old-age 
income. This has to some extent come 
about because the underpricing has made 
the life insurance protection appear to 
cost little or nothing. When the rate 
structure has been placed upon a sound 
basis this anomalous situation will disap- 
pear and then it will be interesting to 
see whether the combination of life in- 
suranee and old-age provisions are really 
preferred; or whether it will be felt 
advisable to separate the two, since 
their functions are so different. 


What of the Future? 


“If the interest in pensions for em- 
ployes continues after the war, what is 
likely to be the effect upon life insur- 
ance selling? Turning the average agent 
loose to solicit pension or group insur- 
ance business has many dangers. The 
problems encountered are highly tech- 
nical, the competition is severe and the 
time required on each case is likely to be 
long, with a consequent inability to con- 


Travelers, and C. 


centrate on other work. If the case is 
lost after weeks of effort, the reaction 
on the agent (and his wife) is likely to 
be serious. My belief is that if the com- 
panies which have not heretofore done 
wholesale business are going to seek it 
in earnest, they will have to organize 
along the lines developed by the group 
companies and set up special home office 
departments to take charge of cases after 
they have been initiated by the agent in 
the field. 

“Group life insurance as such seems 
also to be due for some changes after 
having depended, since its inception over 
30 years ago, almost entirely upon term 
insurance. Emphasis may be placed on 
permanent forms of insurance such as 
ordinary life, and life paid up at 65, is- 
sued under a master contract with an 
attempt being made to adapt the insur- 
ance to do more than meet readjust- 
ment expenses following death. At least 
two companies are already pioneering in 
that direction. 


Effect of Wholesale Plans 


“Tf these wholesale plans of insurance 

continue to have a large vogue will any 
room be left for the agent who concen- 
trates upon individual solicitation? With- 
out doubt there is a certain curtailment 
of market when large groups of em- 
ployes of a business organization, includ- 
ing officers, are covered under pension 
and group insurance contracts. Even 
in these cases, however, additional insur- 
ance can frequently be written by other 
companies on substantial employes. In 
this field we do not have enough quan- 
titative data to answer the obvious ques- 
tions that arise in the mind of the agent 
as he surveys the field and wonders 
whether wholesale methods of selling are 
going to restrict his market unduly, I 
have an idea that the fears are magnified 
and that there will continue to be a 
wide open opportunity for the capable 
individual agent to do the tailor-made 
underwriting job which the average in- 
sured requires and which no wholesale 
program can replace satisfactorily. 


SERVICING INSURANCE 








“There is no need to stress the fact 
that life insurance is a commodity that 
must be kept adjusted to changing con- 
ditions in order to be of maximum serv- 
ice to its owners. We all know how nec- 
essary it is that a checkup on outstand- 
ing insurance be made periodically to 
meet situations brought about by family 
changes, tax laws and other outside 
factors. However, as we look the prob- 
Jem squarely in the face, I question 
whether we can claim that in this matter 
of servicing we have fully discharged 
our responsibility to the policyholders. 

“The reasons are not far to seek. The 
outstanding one is that we have not had 
a system that adequately compensated 
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anyone for doing the routine service work 
that should be rendered every so often, 
irrespective of the possible need of the 
policyholder for additional insurance. 
Where an agent suspected that the pol- 
icyholder should have, and could pay for, 
more insurance, he would make the call 
and the service would be rendered. In 
cases where there seemed to be no pros- 
pect of writing new insurance, the pol- 
icyholder was all too often not sought 
out and had to rely upon his own initia- 
tive. 


Effect of Some Commission Scales 


“The situation has not been helped by 
the existence of commission scales which 
vested a substantial number of renewal 
commissions whether or not the agent 
serviced the business, or whether or not 
he remained with the company or en- 
tered another line of business, and which 
paid nothing at all after the renewal 
period had expired. In an attempt to 
improve upon this situation, provisions 
have been included in recent compensa- 
tion plans to vest a smaller number of 
increased renewal commissions and to 
pay a continuous service fee of say 2% 
as long as premiums are paid on the 
policy. These, without doubt, are desir- 
able changes, but whether or not they 
will solve the servicing problem is open 
to question. 

“The difficulty arises from the fact 
that the companies cannot afford to pay 
a service fee of a magnitude adequate 
to compensate a competent salesman for 
rendering the proper kind of service on 
outstanding insurance. The time of a 
salesman of real ability can best be em- 
ployed in doing the creative job of in- 
creasing the amount of outstanding pro- 
tection. For this service he is properly 
compensated. As compared with what 
he can pangs in this manner, a service fee 
of 2, 3 or 4% is unattractive and hence 
ineffective as a means of insuring the 
servicing we are seeking to provide. This 
applies not only to the servicing of busi- 
ness on the books of the agent who 
wrote it in the first place, but also to 
servicing of ‘orphaned’ business which 
might be transferred with fee to a new 
agent. I am not arguing against a con- 
tinuous service fee of say 2% to the 
original agent. I am simply expressing 
grave doubt that any reasonable service 
fee would induce a capable salesman to 
perform the thorough job of servicing 
that needs to be done. 


Straight Thinking Needed 


“In this field we need to do some 
straight thinking. If it is true that we 
have an obligation to service outstanding 
insurance adequately; if it is true that in 
the past we have not discharged that 
obligation to the extent that we should 
have; is it not clear that in paying ouf 
substantial sums to provide service we 
should do everything possible to devise a 
plan that will hit and not miss the 
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target? If the plea for service fees, 
especially for fees on ‘orphaned’ busi- 
ness, is in reality a plea for more 
adequate agents’ compensation, should 
we not treat that as a separate problem? 
Would we not simply make further trou- 
ble for ourselves if we should pay out 
the money in the form of service fees 
and still leave the servicing problem un- 
solved? 

“How then can the problem best be 
attacked? I doubt if we yet have the 
answer. However, at least one company 
has experimented with young men, com- 
pensated on qa salary basis, who have 
received special training before being 
assigned for servicing work in agen- 
cies. These men would be _ licensed 
to write new insurance and_ hence 
could not be suspected by the agent of 
undermining his business. On the con- 
trary the plan is likely to be popular 
with the agents since the servicemen 
would be trained to discover needs for 
new insurance and report them to the 
office to be followed up by an agent. In 
the course of time many of these service- 
men would graduate into good field posi- 
tions of one kind or another. Certainly 
if properly selected, trained and compen- 
sated they would be a valuable source of 
material for agency development. 

“When we figure out the amount of 
money involved in service fees on ‘or- 
phaned’ business it frequently turns out 
to be a substantial sum, sufficient to 
support a relatively large force of sal- 
aried servicemen. Can anyone doubt 
that we would do a better all around job 
of servicing under such a system than 
under a plan of assigning the service fees 
to experienced salesmen of real creative 
ability? 


TAX EXEMPTION 








“Should federal tax laws be amended 
to enable individuals, when computing 
net taxable income, to deduct a certain 
limited amount of life insurance pre- 
miums paid during the year? This of 
course is a controversial subject upon 
which there can be wide differences otf 
opinion. However, certain questions are 
at once raised by the proposal and are 
deserving of open, serious consideration. 

“In computing the victory tax we now 
have a life insurance premium deduction 
along with similar deductions for net 
reduction of indebtedness and net in- 
crease in U. S. savings bond holdings 
during the taxable year. Thus, life in- 
surance does not stand out alone as 
obtaining special tax treatment. : 

“In contemplating the possibility 0! 
special treatment under the income tax 
law, would we not be in a much better 
situation if life insurance were classed 
with other types of saving instead ot 
standing out by itself? In that event 
we would not evoke the hostility that 
might develop if life insurance sought 
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benefits denied to other lines of thrift. 
“In these days of heavy government 
deficits, Uncle Sam needs all the tax 
revenue he can get. If life insurance 
policyholders alone beg for. relief to the 
extent of a few hundred million dollars, 
he may well ask them whose tax burdens 
should be increased to replace the loss. 
I have an idea we would find that ques- 
tion a rather awkward one to answer 


convincingly. 
Look With Searching Eye 


“If this tax advantage were granted, is 
there not more than an even chance that 
Uncle Sam would begin to look at life 
insurance with a searching eye? If pol- 
icyholders were to enjoy special privi- 
leges to a marked degree could not their 
privileged property be taxed in some 
other way to replace the lost taxes? The 
end result of such scrutiny might easily 
be that the last state of the policyholders 
would be worse than the first. 

“Then there is a more fundamental 
consideration that looms in the back- 
ground. Is not one of the basic dangers 
to our democratic institutions the exis- 
tence of political pressure groups that 
go after special favors without regard 
for the nation’s welfare as a whole? 
Perhaps the earliest pressure groups 
were the business organizations which 
went to Congress for tariff protection 
because of real or fancied inability to 
meet foreign competition or because of 
a desire for the easy profits to be made 
behind high tariff walls. Following in 
their footsteps have come the farmers, 
organized labor, pension and bonus seek- 
ers, and other lesser fry. And now it 
is proposed that life insurance policy- 
holders because of the pinch that comes 
with wartime taxation, should become 
another pressure group asking for special 
favors from Congress. 

Should Seek No Special Favors 

“As we have seen in connection with 
pension trust regulations, governmental 
favors are likely to be tied up with 
more and more governmental interfer- 
ence with one’s own affairs. Are we not 
therefore far more secure over the years 
if we face the country four-square, ask- 
ing no special favors and selling insur- 
ance on its obvious merits as a unique 
and unrivalled method of providing in- 
valuable protection? Are not life insur- 
ance policyholders likely in the long run 
to be better off than if they risk having 
indirect burdens placed upon them that 
might more than nullify the tax savings 
now being sought? These are questions 
we should discuss and answer before we 
rush headlong into what might be a 
course of mere short-run expediency. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


“One other subject is on the list for 
consideration. It is the mere matter of 
social security and our attitude toward 
changes that are being proposed in the 
existing social security program! The 
subject is obviously so huge that all 
we can do is to touch upon a few of 








the high spots. And to give point to 
the discussion I shall refer to the pro- 
visions of the Wagner-Dingell bill, now 
before Congress, which would provide 
for setting up a ‘Unified National Social 
Insurance System.’ 

“In approaching this subject, I would 
make it clear that I approve of social 
security measures which provide a rea- 
sonable subsistence minimum, which do 
not attempt to do what can better be 
done through the voluntary efforts of 
the people and which are workable in 
practice so that there is a fair prospect 
that they will provide the anticipated 
security. Furthermore, having observed 
abroad the gold brick, ‘security’ promises 
of totalitarianism, I can support only 
such programs as do not dangerously 
enhance the power of the federal bu- 
reuucracy. 


Interest of Insurance 


“We in the life insurance business are 
primarily interested in the old-age and 
survivors insurance part of the program. 
The Wagner-Dingell bill would greatly 
extend the coverage, reduce the eligible 
pension age for women to 60, and mate- 
rially increase the benefits. As for ex- 
tending the coverage to include farm 
labor and domestic service, there is noth- 
ing new in that proposal. It was made 
five years ago by the Social Security 
Advisory Council, subject to the devel- 
opment of a workable administrative 
procedure. That is still the crux of the 
problem and at best is likely to be a 
headache for a long time after the ex- 
tension is attempted. 

“The proposal to extend old-age and 
survivors protection to the self-employed 
is full of pitfalls, administrative and 
otherwise. I well recall when the late 
Abraham Epstein, head of the American 
Association for Social Security, appeared 
before the advisory council and discussed 
the possibility of extending the contrib- 
utory old-age system to the self-em- 
ployed. In no uncertain terms he advised 
that the subject be left alone since no 
European country with a social security 
program had solved satisfactorily the 
problem of covering the large and varied 
groups of the self-employed. His advice 
remains good today. At least let us first 
see what we can do with farm labor and 
domestic service. 


Agents Should Be Included 


“In passing, I would repeat what I 
have said on previous occasions, namely, 
that in any revision of the social secur- 
ity act, I hope it may be possible to 
work out a satisfactory method of in- 
cluding in the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, life insurance agents 
working on commission. Although tech- 
nically they are independent contractors, 
the manner in which they receive their 
compensation makes it possible to in- 
clude them in the program without un- 
due administrative difficulty. 

“Under the proposed formula to in- 
crease old-age benefits the increases 
become larger, percentage-wise, as the 
average wage increases. For example, 
for an average monthly wage of $50, the 
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old-age benefit remains unchanged. After 
that, as the average wage goes up, the 
benefits also go up and reach a 50% 
increase for an average wage of $250 a 
month. The proposed new maximum 
benefit is $120 a month ($1,440 yearly) 
as compared with the present $85 per 
month. 


Government Should Tread Softly 


“In considering this proposal it would 
be well to adopt the sound position of 
Sir William Beveridge that social secur- 
ity benefits should not rise above a 
reasonable subsistence level, thus allow- 
ing ample scope for private initiative and 
ambition to provide further benefits, and 
lessening the danger that people will 
come to rely upon the government for 
handouts. Few things could do more to 
undermine the future welfare of our 
country than that. The proposed in- 
creases in the benefits are contrary to 
sound social insurance principles and the 
present maximum of $85 a month should 
not be increased. The proposed new 
minimum of $20 monthly ($30 if the 
pensioner has a wife aged 60 or over) 
if adopted, should be subject to quali- 


fications strict enough to make it ex-, 


ceedingly difficult for chiselers in no 
need of pensions to obtain a handsome 
return on a very small investment. 

“It is proposed to enlarge the old-age 


and survivors insurance plan to include 
insurance against total and permanent 
disability which would provide an income 
to an insured who suffers such disability 
at any time from age 18 on. Remember- 
ing the trials, tribulations and losses of 
the life companies in the total and per- 
manent disability field during the decade 
of the 1930’s it would be wise for the 
government to tread softly in this diffi- 
cult area. 

“According to the experience of the 
companies, the rate of disability in- 
creases rapidly as the older ages are 
reached. Hence it is at these ages that 
there is the largest volume of need for 
some means of bridging the gap between 
the onset of total and permanent dis- 
ability and age 65 when old-age benefits 
normally become available. If it is 
decided to attempt to cover total and 
permanent disability it would be wise to 
make the minimum eligible age relatively 
high, say 55. Experience with the diffi- 
cult administrative problems that even 
then would be encountered, would 
provide a basis for deciding whether the 
coverage should be extended to younger 
workers. 

“The Wagner-Dingell bill would do 
away with the state administration of 
unemployment insurance and transform 
it into a fully federalized plan admini- 
istered by federal offices controlled from 








Remember those kid games, long before we knew 
anything about drawing lots, or rolling dice, or holding a 
conference? When we wanted to decide who was “it” for 
a good game of hide-and-seek, we’d just count out “Eenie, 
Meenie, Minie, Mo,”—and the guy who was “mo” was it. 


Now, there are far better ways to decide on a perma- 
nent company connection if you’re looking for one. For 
instance, you want a company that has prestige in the 
industry; you want one that’s friendly and interested in 
you; you want one that pays attractive commission 
scales; and offers modern desirable sales tools. 


You can find all these things at the Franklin. So, if 
you're counting, “Eenie, Meenie—” and we happen to be 
““MO”—that’s fine—because a Franklin Agency Fran- 
chise means “mo” of everything for you. 
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Washington. This huge federal machine 
would also be expected to administer 
temporary disability insurance, provid 
ing benefits for workers who, after a 
Waiting period of one week, are pre- 
vented from working by illness or acci-, 
dent. Under a system of this kind there 
would be thousands of federal office 
holders throughout the country exer- 
cising discretion about the payment of 
federal money to people who were out 


of work because they claimed that they 
could not find jobs or that they were 
laid up by illness or accident. What a 


at hand for an adminis- 
chose to use it for in- 
fluencing votes! And I am referring just 
as much to possible future abuse by 
Republicans as by the new deal. The 
temptation to use the system to assure 
victory at the polls would be well nigh 
irresistible to the party in power. Nor 
would any civil service rules be likely 
to stand up against an administration 
that needed the influence of the social 
security machine to stave off defeat 


machine, ready 
tration which 


Should Remove Inequalities 


“Because of this threat to democrati 
institutions, the federalization of unem 
ployment insurance should be opposed 
vigorously and efforts made to improve 
the state-federal system to remove exist 
ing inequalities and other difficulties. It 


will take time to make the various 
changes but that is a minor evil com 
pared with the major one of federaliza 
tion. In this connection, I would refer 
with warm approval to Representative 
Hatton W. Sumners’ forceful analysis 
of the causes and dangers of federaliza 
tion, in the leading article in the Sep 
tember ‘Reader’s Digest.’ 

“Care also should be taken to go 
lowly in the field of temporary dis 
ability insurance. Whatever is ‘done 
hould be on a state basis. Rhode Island 
in experimenting with sickness benefits 


has already made a beginning. It is a 
tricky field, full of administrative pitfalls, 


and likely to cost a lot of needless 
money through unfair claims achieved 
th rol igh deception, politic al favoritism, 


and collusion with unscrupulous inspec 
tors and doctors. 


Controversial Issues 


Medical care and hospitalization for 
the millions covered by old-age and sur- 
ivors insurance as proposed in the bill 
inder consideration, are exceedingly con- 
troversial issues and likely to experience 
rough going. In the first place, the plan 
vould involve a vast regimentation of 
the doctors of the country, making the 
cenditions of their service subject to the 


control of an army of bureaucrats. In 
the second place, the 
voluntary 


managers of our 
hospitals are firmly of the 


belief that under the plan they would 
in short order also become subject to 
bureaucratic regimentation. As they and 
the doctors have studied the conse- 
quences of such a development both have 
come overwhelmingly to the conclusion 


‘that it would lead to a deterioration of 


the high medical and hospital standards 
achieved in the United States. After 
what the people of this country have 
already experienced in connection with 
rationing and price fixing, they are likely 
to, agree that the doctors and hospital 
managers know what they are talking 
about when they forecast the serious 
consequences of delivering our medical 
and hospitalization services into the 
hands of the federal bureaucracy. 


Less Political Pulling Power 


“Another reason why the medical and 
hospitalization proposals are likely to ex- 
perience rough going is that they have 
less political pulling power than other 
features of the bill, owing to the fact 
that a substantial proportion of the 
lower income groups already receive a 
large amount of free medical and hos- 
pital care. Why vote for a tax to provide 
what they now get for nothing? This 
is not to say that further improvement 
in such care is not needed—especially in 
rural and temporarily expanded war 
areas and among the aged poor. After 
the war, needed improvements will con- 
tinue to be made by methods dependent 
upon voluntary action and decentralized 
procedures which do not involve the 
dangers of regimentation already dis- 
cussed 

“A development of the last few years 
which should be encouraged and which 
would be destroyed under the proposals 
of the Wagner-Dingell bill, is the Blue 
Cross hospitalization program under 
which some 12% million persons, mostly 
in the middle income groups, have volun- 
tarily made advance provision for hos 
pital care. To destroy a significant 
development like this, still only in its 
infancy, would be to deal a severe blow 
to an institution representing the work 
ing of democracy at its best. 





VOLUNTARY ACTION 





“To me it is self-evident that a healthy 
democracy should endeavor wherever 
possible to enlarge the areas where vol 
untary action can be effective and to 
reduce to a minimum the areas domi- 
nated by government compulsion. To 
do otherwise is to strengthen the forces 
of totalitarianism. And that is the dan 
ger in these proposals to attain the 
millennium in jig time. They make the 
fatal’ mistake of attempting to correct 
minor evils, which society is already. at 
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tacking, and in the process enthrone far 
greater ones that in the end-tear down 
the. whole democratic structure.. The 
experience of Europe since the last war 
bears cloquent testimony. to that somber 
fact. 

“Returning to the subject of medical 
care, it should be pointed out that the 
experience gained by the Blue Cross in 
providing hospitalization service ts likely 
to lead to widespread development of 
analogous methods of enabling people 
voluntarily to make advance provision 
for medical care. Cooperative organiza- 
tions providing comprehensive medical 
care are already in successful operation 


aren cmon en —.. 


and are receiving more and more atten- 
tion on the part of doctors generally, 

“T call attention to the large number 
of people covered by group hospitaliza- 
tion policies of private life insurance 
companies and by individual hospitaliza- 
tion insurance policies. In addition, there 
is a large volume of outstanding private 
insurance under group and _ individual 
policies providing sickness and accident 
benefits. 

Social Security Financing 

“Finally, we come to the question of 
the taxes proposed to finance the en- 
larged social security program. The 
Wagner-Dingell bill would replace the 
present social security taxes—generally 
speaking, 4% on employers and 1% 
on employes—by 6% on employers and 
6% on employes, or 12% in all. If we 
eliminate from the figures the income 
and outgo for the unemployment insur- 
ance part of the full program, we find 
that receipts from the remaining 9% pay- 
roll tax would, for many years to come, 
be far in excess of the amounts required 


to pay benefits and to provide any 
needed additions to .the already large 
and growing contingency reserve of 


more than $4 billion in the old-age and 
survivors insurance plan, As an argu- 
ment in favor of providing such an 
excess of. tax receipts, the claim is made 
that it is needed to combat inflation. 


we Would Be Great 


“cr 


s I see it this is. an.unsound claim. 
Using the tax for a double . purpose 
opens the door, when the inflation threat 
has passed, for insistent demands from 
pressure groups for dangerous enlarge- 
ment of benefits with consequent threats 
to the -stability of the whole. system. 
The sound procedure is to levy social 
security taxes as needed to pay. social 
security benefits and to maintain con- 
tingency reserves at’ 4-proper level, and 
then. to levy anti-inflation taxes openly 
and above board on the entire popula- 
tion, not merely on.the insured. section. 
These special purpose temporary taxes 
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J. R. LEAL 


|. R. Leal, vice-president and secre 
tary of Interstate Life & Accident, was 
elected chairman of the A.L.C. Indus- 
trial Section, succeeding Bascom Baynes, 
president Home Security Life. Morton 
Boyd, president Commonwealth Life, 
was elected secretary. The formal pro- 
eram featured discussions of agency 
management, the new uniform industrial 





BASCOM BAYNES 


policy bill and the need for curtailing 
post-war deficit spending. At the round 
table session the need for careful under- 
writing of war warkers to avert post- 
war lapsation was stressed. Problems 
regarding home office personnel and 
methods used to meet difficulties faced 
by field men under present conditions 
were considered. 








would then be dropped when the infla- 
tion dangers had passed. 

“| have seen no estimate of future 
costs under the proposed social security 
program but without doubt they would 
be large. It would not be unreasonable 
to assume that they would approach 20% 
of payrolls. How much of the total 
would-be obtained by payroll taxes and 
how much by drawing upon. general 
revenue funds, only time could tell. 
Under the Beveridge program in Great 
Britain it is contemplated that when the 
plan’ has matured 20 years. hence, the 
exchequer would be drawing upon gen- 
eral revenue to pay about 60% of the 
cost. 

“Grandiose social security schemes are 
hbound.to cost a lot of money. -. Prime 
Minister Churchill, looking the Beve- 
ridge program squarely in the face, made 
a notable speech on March 21 last. Real- 
izing the heavy financial burdens the 
proposed plan would impose on postwar 
Britain, he was unwilling, although sym- 
pathetic with the objectives, to commit 
lis government to put the plan into oper- 
ation until the postwar burdens had 
heen encountered and appraised. He was 
unwilling to make promises which Brit- 
ain might not be able to fulfill. His 
voice that day over the radio was the 
voice of wisdom.” 


American Convention 
Women at the Desk 


_ At annual meetings, the women mem- 
bers of the headquarters staff always 
serve at the registration desk where the 
duties are manifold and arduous. They 
are most helpful and constitute a splen- 
did group. One lonely man, Lyle Work- 
man of the office staff, was at the desk 
responsive to every call. The young 
women at the desk were Mildred Ham- 
mond, Lillian Wille, Dorothy Bridwell, 
Ida Weber, Mary Lou Clark, Mary 
Skender, Vinalia Allen, Marcella Pfaen- 
der and Mildred Stinson. 





N. B. Hadley, New York City, former 
ead of the life insurance division of the 
New York department, visited relatives 
in Coldwater, Mich., and went on to the 
convention before returning home. He 
vecame associated with the Michigan 
(rastenent in 1897 and spent 10 years 
mere, 
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Business Men’s Assurance 
Gives Annual Breakfast 


It has been the custom of Business 
Men's Assurance of Kansas City to give 
a breakfast during the meeting. Presi- 
dent W. T. Grant and Vice-president 
J. C. Higdon made arrangements for 
Thursday morning. 

Kansas City is in the spotlight this 
vear. H. A. Hedges, general agent 
Equitable Life of Iowa, was elected 
president National Association of Life 
Underwriters and President W. E. 
Bixby of Kansas City Life, was given a 
place on the executive committee of the 
American Life Convention. 

The B. M. A. breakfast brought to- 
gether about 60. Superintendent 
Scheufler of Missouri and Mr. Hedges 
both made short talks. It came out that 
Mr. Hedges ‘and Mr. Grant both were 
born in Middléport,'O. 

The N. A. L. Us, Mr. Hedges said, is 
now getting a greater representation 
from agents of small companies, and he 
urged company executives aggressively 
to urge their field men to join. 


W. J. Bradley, publicity manager 
Home Life of America, Philadelphia, 
who was the chief factor in the found- 
ing of the Industrial Section, was pres- 
ent for the first time in some years. He 
and F. M. Nettleship, Equitable Life of 
Washington, D. C., were the pioneers in 
promoting this section, confronted at 
times with many difficulties. They kept 
at the task indefatigably. Mr. Bradley 
was the first chairman. 


Northern Life Delegation 


Northern Life of Seattle had a four- 
some at hand: The brothers Morgan, 
D. M., president, and Irving, vice-presi- 
dent; George Overton and E. C. Mon- | 
sey, cashier and office manager, the lat- 
ter remaining over from the Life Office 
Management Association convention. 


President W. M. Dewey of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel was introduced and 
gave a word of welcome. He is ac- 
quainted with almost all members. Mr. 





Dewey was host at a large cocktail 
party Wednesday afternoon after the 
session to all the conventioneers. 





o's a tough job 


telling Mary and little John ‘Good-bye.’ We 
know the months of dread and worry that lie 
ahead of us. But our heritage of Liberty, that is 
America, is threatened. That heritage that was 
born at Valley Forge, grew strong at Gettysburg 
and Belleau Woods. It will grow stronger now. 
That faith is our faith. That strength, our 


strength. ... But I can leave now, knowing Mary 


and John will be safe, no matter what happens. 
I had a long talk with Bill Brown, my life insur- 
ance agent. It scares me when I think of the 
times I felt that I must sacrifice some of that 
protection. That was when Bill counseled me, 
encouraged and worked with me. Yes, my fight 
has been his fight too. I have no finer friend.” 


Thus, another medal is bestowed on Bill Brown. 
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Distribution Pla Needs esthuiling and Revamping 
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and children. We ‘point with pride’ to 
our $130,000,000,000 of life insurance in 
force and our 35 billions of assets. 

“We admit that at least one-half of 
those 67,000,000 policyowners have only 
small industrial or group policies suffi- 
cient for burial and other death expenses. 
Many of them are children who are not 
income producers. Then compare the 
total number of adult income producing 
policyowners with the total number of 
adult males registered for selective serv- 
ice. Add the 15,000,000 employed 
women. Let’s admit that those 130 
billions of life insurance represent just 
about a single year’s national income, 
even assuming that the policyowner’s 
beneficiaries had to use none of it to 
pay debts incidental to his death before 
they get anything to replace his lost 
income. 


Some Questions Asked 


“Ask yourself how many new policies 
or how many new clients the average 
ordinary agent sells in a given year— 
50, ‘75 or even 100. If you are one of 
those professional life underwriters, 
remind yourself that 40% of new ordi- 
nary sales are now being made by in- 
dustrial representatives as compared to 
their 25% share a few years ago. Is 
it any wonder we are confronted by 
increasing pressure from those starry- 
eyed dreamers who would put the gov- 
ernment into the business of distributing 
our product on a mass basis? Surely, 
our distribution system, which may have 
been good enough 25 or 30 years ago, 
needs to be tuned to the times. 


Status of the Agent 


“Lack of supervision or discipline is 
probably the outstanding weakness under 
the present system. No matter how 
many time control systems or plan books 
are used in an agency under the present 
system, by and large they do not do the 
job. A man working on a straight com- 
mission, imbued with the idea that he 
is his own boss, does not accept disci- 
pline and supervision. Likewise, the 
manager or general agent seldom dis- 
plays the same type of disciplinary 
control under our system as do the 
executives of other commercial organi- 
zations. Yet life insurance men were 
told, up until the social security act 
came along, that they were working for 
the general agent, manager or company 
in most part, and then, all of a sudden, 





Address of Welcome 








PAUL F. JONES 


Paul F. Jones, Illinois director of in- 
surance, was assigned the pleasant task 
of giving the address of welcome at the 
first session of the general convention. 


those same agents became independent 
contractors. 

“But to call agents ‘independent con- 
tractors’ didn’t really change the system 
or the general practice one iota. Conse- 
quently, we still go on expecting a life 
insurance agent to be a combination of 
executive, administrator, credit manager 
and salesman, while at the same time 
attempting to exercise some sort of disci- 
pline and control over him. It is small 
wonder we have difficulty in finding a 
man possessing such widely different 
qualifications, much less hire him. 

“It might be well to ask ourselves this 
question: ‘Why is it that we must pay 
general agents, managers, and super- 
visors a salary, and some times a high 
salary, for the purpose of selling men 
on the idea of coming into our business?’ 
We talk about being professional, yet 
few, if any, men voluntarily seek life in- 
surance as a career without first being 
approached and sold by some supervisor, 
manager or general agent. 





PRESENT SYSTEM 





“The present system is geared for the 
unusual, rather than the average agent. 
Frankly, it brings in one or more of 
the following three types of agents, none 
of whom solves the distribution problem: 

“(1) It may occasionally bring into the 
business the man who combines in one 
personality these manifold qualifications 


of administrator, executive, salesman 
credit manager, etc. Even such a man 
as this frequently has to be financed 


by his general agent. He ultimately be- 
comes (we hope) that professional life 


underwriter for whom our present sys- 
tem sometimes works fairly well. He 
may even become = an outstanding 


example of what we all hope to find in 
a life insurance agent, a man with plenty 
of prestige and with good public rela- 
tions. However, the big producer does 
not solve our distribution problem, 
highly desirable though he may be as a 
member of any agency. Few, if any, 
agencies or companies could long exist 
if they had to depend on them. 

“(2) The more common achievement 


of our present system is to bring in, 
but not hold, a good many temporary 
agents of good character who may 


possess excellent sales ability but who 
do not have those other qualifications 
commonly known as executive control. 
There are the men who could be per- 


manently successful in distributing large 
quantities of our product to people in 
ordinary jobs with ordinary incomes and 
corresponding insurance needs, which 
the present system does not provide, if 
they had proper supervisory control. 

“(3) Finally, the present system re- 
sults in the induction and holding of 
far too many margined and unfit agents 
who are neither good salesmen nor good 
underwriters. Unfortunately, they can 
neither be eliminated nor greatly im- 
proved under the present system. 

“It is my belief that in our present 
situation, we need to adopt plans which 
will have as their objective the securing 
of more of the good salesmen rather 
than to continue a system which is de- 
signed (if it can be called design) to fit 
only the desirable, but all too rare ‘prima 
donnas.’ 


Corrective Efforts Started 


“What has been done to correct known 
weaknesses? Many corrective efforts 
have been started. We insurance men 
have made progress in the education of 
the life agent, not only through com- 
panies but through the National associa- 
tion and the American College of Life 
Underwriters. In many states, qualifica- 
tion laws have been put into effect 
requiring a man to meet certain require- 
ments before entering the business of 
distributing life insurance to the public. 
Numerous codes of ethics have been 
signed by various groups. The agency 
practices agreement was approved and 
signed by many companies. Recently 
pension plans have been adopted by a 
number of companies. Certain so-called 


service fees have been established. Com- 
mission schedules have been changed 
around. All of these things have been 


done in an honest effort to solve some 
of the problems I have just outlined in 
connection with this job of distributing 
life insurance. 


Same Basic Problem Exists 


“In spite of all the changes in policy 
contracts, all the changes in educational 
plans, the adoption of new commission 
schedules (which in many instances are 
simply the same schedules dressed up 
to look new and different), the same 
old basic problem exists today that ex- 
isted the day you and I went into the 
life insurance business. That problem is 
simply this: ‘How can we get wider 
and more complete distribution of life 
insurance in keeping with the times?’ 
Simplified still further, it becomes the 
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problem of bringing into the business 
enough high grade individuals who can 
make a decent living selling life ingsyr- 
ance and how to maintain them in oy; 
business. 

“Perhaps we can learn from another 
business. How did automobile many- 
facturers meet this problem? You know 
the story. Back in the days when any. 
body with a little credit could get an 
agency, you had methods of financing, 
poor service and trouble with resale of 
trade-ins, bankers becoming skeptical, 
customers dissatisfied with service, deal- 
ers going broke, etc. Yet the automobile 
was a necessity. You know what hap- 
pened—the whole system was revamped 
and the manufacturers did the job. Re- 
sult, of course, was the sale of more 
and better cars. 





GREATER CONTROL 





“T think many, if not the major part 
of these weaknesses are large due to a 
lack of management control. There is 
an imperative need for greater control 
by management over its facilities for dis- 
tributing life insurance if we are to 
improve the present inadequate system. 
In short, we must have greater control 
by the home office over both its field 
managers and its agents. Most men 
do not do any better job than they do, 
not because they don’t want to, but be- 
cause they don’t know how. To my way 
of thinking, the present agency as we 
know it and as we knew it in the pre- 
war days, is out of tune with the times. 


Compensation System Must Be Changed 


“How are we to achieve that greater 
control of and by management? 

“(1) I believe that the control of dis- 
tribution is not possible under the com- 
pensation system used today by most 
companies. I feel that this business in 
the future will gradually move over toa 
compensation system based upon mini- 
mum salary plus incentive commissions. 
That, more than any other factor, will 
make possible the control so necessary 
to more successful operation. 

“(2) Under the revised compensation 
system, I would suggest vested renewals 
to only a limited extent, if at all. If an 
agent leaves the company he would be 
through as to compensation in exactly 
the same manner as the salary of an 
employe of any business stops if he 
leaves the employ of that company. The 
family of the man who dies while in the 
service of the company could be con- 
pensated in this respect through group 
insurance. 

“Having established, through a revised 
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compensation system, a firmer control 
over general agents’ and agents’ com- 
pensation, it should be obvious that the 
veneral agent should be expected to as- 
sume greater responsibility for the 
training and actual direction of the 
marketing process. Aided by the com- 
pany, he must (1) analyze his potential 
market, (2) devise ways and means for 
developing and reaching that market, and 
(3) become above all a sales manager of 
his agents in what is, after all, the major 
part of their job—selling life insurance. 

“There are probably many _ other 
changes which can and will be suggested 
for modernizing our present life insur- 
ance distribution system. I do feel sure 
that post-war competition will be keen, 
and there will be increasing pressure for 
more and greater governmental invasion 
of our field. 


Must Plan for Post-War Period 


“We in this business must set our 
sails for the post-war period. There 
isn’t any reason why we can’t set them 
with respect to agents’ compensation, 
agency control, market development, 
and any other problems affecting life 
insurance distribution. 

“I believe there is a sufficient amount 
of gray matter in the combined heads 
of the various groups to solve the prob- 
lem, provided they tackle it with open 
minds and without any thought of 
merely patching or propping up our 
present system. I hope that any group 
we might select would not hesitate to 
be courageous with reference to our 
present distribution system if such a 
course seemed advisable in the light of 
common sense and good judgment.” 


Wilde and Grant Give 
Penetrating Observations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


larger question is in the field of ethics 
and our public responsibility. The use 
of cheap dollars by the purchaser, at 
least as far as the employer's portion of 
the cost is concerned, involves us in ac- 
cepting taxpayers’ money. The em- 
ploye, even though he may not be pay- 
ing the full cost, may not look with 
favor upon our business if early termi- 
nation of employment denies him the 
ability to continue a contract bought 
with a view to future retirement more 
than present protection, and he is likely 
to condemn us and turn to the govern- 
ment for a larger old age retirement 
allowance. I am referring here to the 
likelihood that the individual has a 
larger sag as the result of higher 


wages than he could carry in his future 
work, 





“In attempting to formulate under- 
Writing policy for the sale of pension 
trust plans, it has seemed to some of us 


Buford of Shenandoah Life and G. 


that the following principles and objec- 
tives should be our guide: 

“1. The number of employes covered 
should normally be less than rather than 
more than 100. Exceptions if any would 
require even greater emphasis on all or 
some of the following principles. 

“2. The business to be served should 
appear to have reasonable business life 
expectancy. 


Eligibility Reqpirements 


“3. The eligibility requirements 
should eliminate early turn-over and 
avoid excess employes above normal re- 
quirements. 

“4. The plan should be drawn in ac- 
cordance with conservative interpreta- 
tion of the Treasury rulings and even 
attempt to anticipate further tightening 
of such requirements. 

“5. The benefits should be such as 
might normally be purchased and con- 
tinued in more competitive times when 
business margins will again be sharply 
scrutinized. 


Maximum Flexibility Needed 


“6, There should be maximum flexi- 
bility to meet change in the status of 
the business and the individual em- 
ployes. 

“7. The final cost must reflect the net 
results of actual experience in a similar 
group of pension trust cases rather than 
on the basis of individual insurance ex- 
perience, It would be anticipated that 
mortality would be higher because of 
the practical necessity of greater liberal- 
ity in underwriting individuals. On the 
other hand, there should be savings in 
acquisition through lower commission 
allowances and savings through semi- 
group handling. In summary, pension 
trust underwriting, using that term in 
a broader sense, will best serve the pur- 
chaser if it moves in the direction of 
the group annuity treatment. I make 
this statement without bias. I also rec- 
ognize that there are some: legal and 
practical problems which must be over- 
come before it is feasible to make a pen- 
sion trust plan approach the formula 
suggested in principle No. 7. 


Servicing of Insurance 


“Criticism of business on the ground 
of inadequate or poor service is one of 
the common public complaints. The 
good service of any business tends to be 
accepted and errors of omission or com- 
mission produce letters and_ public 
grousing to an extent which extorts the 
true picture. Whether the public is fair 
is, however, beside the point. People 
are as they are! 

“Any business which is to survive and 
to avoid an extension of government 


interference must pay serious attention 
to complaints. 
ness has had 
the service side. 


The life insurance busi- 
its share of criticism on 
One cannot ignore the 


A. L’Estrange, 


subject by any statement that all-over 
service of the field force and the home 
office is excellent in quantity and qual- 
ity. The public is a hard taskmaster 
and it requires of us that we deliver 
consistently the highest quality of serv- 
ice both in the initial sale and in the 
service of business on the books. 

“Improvement of service will not be 
accomplished through any panaceas. It 
will come about largely as it has in the 
past—through continuous administrative 
effort which will employ such tactical 
changes as circumstances may require. 
Changes in compensation methods may 
help but that is still in the field of tac- 
tics. Fundamentally, as in many other 
problems involving sales and sales per- 
sonnel, we can make the greatest im- 
provement if we recognize our tendency 
to rely too much on the suggestion sys- 
tem of running our business in the field. 
The suggestion system arises in part 
because the head office doesn’t want to 
assume too much responsibility and in 
part because the general agent doesn’t 
want to subject himself and his office 
to organized procedure. 

“If we really want to improve the 
record, and I think we do, we will have 
to change our approach and assume full 
responsibility for the adoption of a plan 
and the follow-up of the plan. The par- 
ticular plan itself is not vital. You can 
rely on the old military maxim—that a 


poor plan well followed is better than 
no plan or the best plan not executed. 

“Those life companies, especially in 
the industrial field, which have shown 
such consistent results claim no magic. 
They have a plan and they follow it. 
Those businesses not insurance that get 
good sales results and service results 
work no magic. They have a simple 
plan, they teach it, they see that it is 
followed. 

“The Fuller Brush Company has lost 
a good deal of its male selling force but 
a sales force of ladies are still getting 
their foot in the door and the brushes on 
the floor. 

“We can’t dismiss these examples by 
the contention that our business and 
our company is different. If we want 
to improve service or want to improve 
any particular field activities we can do 
it if we want to badly enough and are 
willing to assume at the head office our 
full responsibility. In other words, many 
people want success, few are willing to 
pay the price to succeed. 


Question of Taxation 


“To ask for special treatment of life 
insurance under tax laws is a natural in- 


clination for all of us. We had a spe- 
cific exemption for beneficiaries for 
many years and sold much insurance 


because of its importance. This exemp- 
tion was taken away with considerable 
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E. L. Scheufler, Missouri insurance superintendent; 


embarrassment to all concerned. At 
present we enjoy only a minor conces- 
sion under the Victory tax. 

“If we were a strictly commercial en 
terprise we would have no hesitation in 
seeking any preference which legislators 
might see fit to give us 
not a commercial enterpris Cc WC have an 
obligation to conduct our business on a 
higher civic plane than that expected ¢ 


Bec% 4uUse We alc 


the ordinary business citizen, 
“We can properly urge measures 
against inflationary tendencies in ou 


economic life. We can rightly spend the 
policyholder’s money in such a cam 
paign. There is room for difference of 
opinion as to our — in certain tax 
situations. Surely we do have an obliga 
ig to our policyholders. They do need 

» be protected and kept on a basis of 
voli Fay especially as taxes steadily in 
crease under the need of war. 


Sound Security 


“Would it not be best for us to adopt 
a positive attitude and offer the services 
of competent insurance men who are 
recognized by the industry as leaders to 
work with legislative committees in 
drafting plans for any proposed legisla 
tion involving social security? In the 
past we tended to be completely nega- 
tive, largely on the theory that the gov- 
ernment should not embark on any 
such venture, Because we objected in 
principle pretty generally, it is to be 
feared that those from our business who 
attempted to give sound advice and 
counsel were working at a disadvan 
tage. Now the principle of social insur 
ance has been widely accepted and in 
the judgment of many it will be ex 

tended bo th as to those eligible and as 
to the type of coverage. 


Can Render Constructive Service 


“If this is a valid premise then the 
most constructive service we can render 
to the country and to our business is to 
participate actively before the form and 
nature of extensions are decided upon. 
Some extensions may commend them 





Edgewater Beach 
Crowded to the Roof 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel 
took care of 75 more people than 
it had at any previous meeting of 
the American Life Convention 
but even at that President Dewey 
had to turn down dozens who 
could not be accommodated. They 
were scattered over the city in 
various hotels and clubs. The Na- 
tional Safety Congress big con- 
vention attracted hundreds. There 
were two other important conven- 
tions in the city which caused a 
frightful congestion. 
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Howard Reeder, Continental Assurance; F. B. Wilde and B. M. Ander- 


son, Connecticut General Life, and R. B. Lucas, Kansas City Life. 





selves to the great majority within our 
business. Other phases may require in 
our judgment material modification or 
indefinite postponement. 

‘The only principle which seems clear 
to most of us is that any extension of 
benefits of any kind should be held to 
minimum subsistence levels with a 
sound financing plan which our econ- 
omy is capable of meeting and with an 
administrative procedure which seems 
feasible. We can accomplish much if 
such is our approach. It will hardly be 
practicable for us to resist the extension 
of national insurance merely because it 
may intrude on our business.” 





W. T. GRANT 





Grant, president Business Men’s 
had this to say about the Lin- 


Weds 
\ssurance, 
ton paper: 

“It’s fortunate that more recently the 
underwriters through committees com- 
posed of outstanding men in the business 
are searching carnestly for changes that 
will provide more compensation to the 
loyal and efficient underwriter and yet 
not increase the cost to the policyowner. 
Most companies have, I assume, recog- 
nized the greater and continuing service 
that today’s policyowner deserves and 
have at least made some adjustments in 
compensation to those rendering such 
service. In our company we have long 
given special credit in return for special 
service rendered. 


Service Fee Nothing New 


“In carlier years the insurance pro- 
vram was simple and once the contract 
was sold the only thing left for the sales- 
man was to try to get it renewed. So 
renewal commissions were provided for 
until renewing had become habitual. 
Without either criticising or endorsing 
any of the changes now being made as 
standard let’s remember that there is 
nothing new or novel in the idea of 
continuing service fee o1 commission. 


Premium Tax Subject 


‘| Bi h the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at its mecting in Pitts- 
burgh in agreeing on certain modifica- 
tions before endorsing it had recom- 
mended one or two other changes. They 
uggested that premiums be deductible 
up to the limits provided on all insur- 
ance in force at time bill becomes effec- 
tive instead of those prior to Dec. 8, 1941. 
[ should like to see it apply to all insur- 
ance on which a certain minimum num- 
ber of premiums have been paid—say 
three annual for example 

“The TNEC charged us with unrea 
sonably high lapses which increased cost 
to persistent policyowners What a 
conservative help such a law would be 
Can you imagine a 


policyowner sur 


rendering or lapsing insurance on which 
he could deduct premiums to be replaced 
with insurance on which he could not 
enjoy that benefit for at least three years. 

“In discussing his comments on social 
security I suppose we disregard the ques- 
tion as to whether compulsory insurance 
—whether called social security or given 
any other name—is or is not a benefit 
to the American public. I don’t believe 
that any living man can today or within 
another generation express any final 
opinion on that subject. I believe we 
are going to have to wait until we learn 
by actual experience whether from our 
very childhood the assurance that we 
are going to be protected against a 
dependent old-age—regardless of what 
we do about it ourselves—is going to 
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impair or destroy the initiative, resource. 
fulness and ambition that has made this 
country what it is. 

“Almost every week I read in the in- 
surance press some article or address by 
some prominent insurance man claiming 
that social security has been a great boon 
to the sale of life insurance. Unques- 
tionably certain salesmen have been able 
to arouse interest and increase their sales 
by the so-called ‘social security ap- 
proach.’ But in lokoing at the over-all 
picture—and that’s what we are really 
concerned about—we certainly find noth- 
ing to support the theory that there js 
more life insurance being sold today be- 
cause of social security. 


Insurance Shows Decrease 


“With a national income of $54,950.- 
000,000 in 1935, the first year of social 
security, there was new legal reserve 
insurance purchased of $14,130,631,347, 
Seven years later with a national income 
of $113,824,000,000 new insurance was 
$12,100,000,000. While national income 
increased over 100%, insurance sales 
decreased more than 15%. I ask again 
on what facts do these men base their 
statement that compulsory government 
insurance has increased the volume of 
regular life insurance? 

“And then there is another practice 
that I think bears directly upon the field 
problems of the future. There are a 
lot of insurance men who tell us fre- 
quently in addresses made at insurance 
meetings and in articles appearing regu- 
larly in magazines that one way to sell 
a big volume of business is to point out 
to the man or woman covered under 
social security how incomplete and in- 
adequate the protection afforded him or 
her really is. Well—we’ve always tried 
to discourage our field men from that 
course. We've had the feeling that the 
surest way of having the act broadened 
—just as it is being proposed to be 
broadened now—is to continually em- 
phasize its weaknesses and the things 
that it does not do. 

“Those of us who are engaged in pro- 
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viding disability coverage do not relish 


the-prospect of having our business de- 
stroyed any better than the life com- 
panies contemplated that prospect four 
years ago. We are told that the exten- 
sion of social security is necessary 
because of the great multitude of workers 
who are denied its benefits under exist- 
ing conditions. If we were failing to do 
our job the case would be quite different, 
but the fact is that no other branch of 
insurance—with the possible exception 
of automobile coverage—has expanded 
as rapidly within recent years as have 
the forms in this group. 
“You know Mr. Wagner succeeded 
several years ago in getting one of his 
bills enacted into law. Let’s be satisfied 
with one Wagner act for the time being 
and not create one more future field 
problem, by forcibly extracting from the 
pockets of our American people nearly 
three times as much additional annual 
taxes as the total annual premiums on 
all the life and accident insurance in 
force in all the companies of the land. 


Government War Insurance 


“What is to be the part and attitude 
of our field men in their relations with 
the 10,000,000 or more soldiers and 
sailors who will come home with $100,- 
000,000,000 or more of National Service 
Life Insurance? Will the government 
undertake, as it did before, to persuade 
them to convert to some permanent form 
of government insurance? If so, to whom 
will these young men, eager and entitled 
to adopt the best course for themselves 
and families, turn for advice? Will 
they rely on Washington or upon some 
life insurance friend in their home com- 
munity, whom they know and trust? And 
if the latter, what shall be his advice? 

“We are emphasizing right now the 
urgent need of personal contact with old 
policy owners and considering an allow- 
ance of service fees to our field force 
for doing that job. Shall they then be 
urged to devote whatever time necessary 
in advising these men and women to 
continue their government insurance— 
even though physically capable of obtain- 
ing insurance in private companies? If 
so—why? Will the rate advantage be 
sufficient to offset the loss of personal 
contact in dealing with their friends and 
neighbors representing private com- 
panies whose very existence depends 
upon the promptness and character of 
service given? 


Disadvantage of Government Agency 


“Why did they not convert and why 
did so many soon lapse? One reason 
would be their inability to maintain the 
amount of insurance taken during the 
war period. But can we doubt that a 
major factor was the disadvantage, delay 
and red tape that always has and prob- 
ably always will be found when a govern- 
ment agency attempts to do what can best 
be done by private companies. Could we 
expect the experience following this war 
to be different than it was before and 
unless it is by what reasoning would we 
be justified in advising those who are 
insurable to continue their insurance on 
any plan less satisfactory than the very 
best to be obtained? 


Service of Private Companies 


“Because this question will be before 
us soon we had better be deciding what 
we believe should be done about it. To 
do that we should examine the record 
of the war risk insurance to date. Re- 
Ports show that 4,529,889 applications for 
$39,636,000,000 were submitted for insur- 
ance. Following the war repeated invita- 
tions and solicitations were made to the 
€X-service men to convert to some 
Permanent form. They were urged by 
the bureau direct and, for the most part, 
Were advised by insurance salesmen to 
tollow that course. This was partly 
because we were made to believe that 
i we tailed to instruct field forces to 
give such advice, we would be acting 
trom selfish, or even unpatriotic, motives. 

What happened? Even with such 
Persuasion and such help only a com 
Paratively small percentage was con- 
verted and such a small percentage con- 
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A. L. Portteus. Indianapolis Life; R. L. Hogg. Life Presidents’ Association, and John 


$2,533,978,248 covering 603,178 lives 
remained in force. This represented a 
shrinkage of about 96% in volume and 
87% in lives covered of the original 
figure. 


Why So Great Shrinkage 


“Why did not more convert and why 
such tremendous shrinkage? Certainly 
there is nothing in this record to indi- 
cate a preference for a government 
operated agency as compared with the 
service offered through established com- 
panies. Could they expect more perma- 
nance and satisfaction in dealing long 
range with Washington now than in the 


past? Isn't it, after all, inherent in any 
government bureau under Democracy 
that prompt decisions are impossible? 


Is not that why during the crisis of war, 
we must expect a degree of centralized 
authority that must continue only during 
the war period? 

“On what theory, then, can we be 
charged with disloyalty in advising these 
men who are entitled to the very ulti- 
mate of personal service to secure their 
obtained?” 


Legal Group Is Oldest 
of Sections of A.L.C. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


counsel Bankers Life of Iowa, chair- 
man; Berkeley Cox, associate counsel 
Aetna Life, secretary, who moved up 


to the chairmanship. 

President W. C. Schuppel of the 
American Life Convention was _ intro- 
duced. He referred to the necessity of 
good public relations. Life insurance, 
he said, has ceased to be a private busi- 
ness and is now a public one since people 
have a real interest in the subject. His 





Vv. J. Skutt 


. Lorentzen 


recommendations were a minimum of 
red tape, prompt settlement of just 
claims, greater simplicity in policies, 
fewer disputes and contests in court. 
There should be adopted, he averred, a 
broad general policy that recognizes that 
the interests of policyholders are above 
all others. He thinks that the work of 
simplifying policy contracts has not ad- 
vanced as rapidly as it should. Where a 
company is confronted with fraudulent 


to the bitter end. 

Associate General Counsel R. H. Kast- 
ner brought fraternal greetings. Assist- 
ant Counsel M. E. Benson stated of the 
255 cases in which companies were di- 
rectly involved as parties litigant dur- 
ing the year 56% were decided in their 
favor. 

On the nominating committee Chair- 
man J. P. Lorentzen named Joseph 
O’Meara, Western & Southern Life, 
chairman; B. M. Anderson, Connecticut 


tO bt be 


war to victory. 


ings. 


have last longer. 


Isaac Miller Hamilton 
Chairman 
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Joins other life insurance companies of America in endorsing 
the following program for every American family— 


|. Buy and hold war bonds—to lend our coun- 
try the money it needs now to fight the 


2. Pay willingly your share of taxes—includ- 
ing increased taxes—our country needs. 


3. Provide for your own and your family's 
future by adequate life insurance and sav- 


Reduce your debts as much as possible and 
avoid making needless new ones. 


5. Buy only what you need and make what you 


6. Live faithfully by the rationing rules to con- 
serve goods of which there are shortages. 


7. Cooperate with our Government's price 
and wage stabilization program. 
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General Life; P. B. McHaney, General 
American Life. 

On the memorial committee he ap- 
pointed R. A. Adams, American United 
Life; W. C. Wells, Lamar Life; B. P. 
Sears, Washington National. 

At the luncheon, Major Albert J. 
Stowe of the army intelligence division 


stressed the desirability of promoting 
surprise in military exploits and the 


danger of loose talk that may convey 
vital information to the enemy. 


Women Have Place in 
Life Insurance Work 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


like you'd better look for some women 
agents.’ After that brilliant directive 
is handed to the agency vice-president, 
he in turn hands it on to Bill who from 


there is left to his own devices. He 
hasn’t recruited women before—he has 
never wanted to recruit them. He 


doesn’t know how to train or super- 
vise them—he doesn’t even understand 
women—but here he is with a job to do 
and so he must flounder along and prob- 
ably end up with increased headaches 
and further decreased production. This 
is the method to use if you are planning 
to recruit women for the duration only 
and are not aiming to build construc- 
tively for the future. 
Practical Help Is Needed 

“The second method is this: the com- 
pany faces the same problem but admits 
that here is a strange and baffling proj- 


ect. The chances are that this manager, 
Bill, doesn’t know much about the busi- 
ness of recruiting women and that he 
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will undoubtedly need help. The agency 
department decides to equip the man- 
agers with all possible aids to the suc- 
cessful attainment of this project. The 
agency executive admits that its past 
record in recruiting men has left much 
to be desired—so before asking his 
manager, Bill, to recruit women he pro- 
ceeds to find ways to offer him practical 
help.” 

As practical aids the companies might 
offer their managers in_ recruiting 
women, Miss Jones suggested a rating 
chart specifically designed for use with 
prospective women agents and a com- 
plete manual of guidance in selection 
and training. 


Three Points in Recruiting 


As a base for recruiting efforts, she 
presented these points which “we al- 
ready know about women in life insur- 
ance:”” A woman’s chance of success in 
life insurance is improved by maturity. 
Widows have an intense appreciation 
of life insurance through experience. 
Women can build a fine attitude toward 
life insurance in the public mind 
through the patient education of wives 
and children. Women who are prima 
donnas do “get in a manager’s hair.” 

Life insurance appeals to women, 
Miss Jones concluded, because life in- 
surance has what women want in a job: 

“1. Freedom from unemployment. 

“2. Freedom from _ discrimination. 


Women resent work where their com- 
pensation is dependent on any other 
— than performance. 

3, Freedom from monotony. The 


life insurance agent is never threatened 
with this trouble. 

“4, Freedom for service. Women 
have a characteristic wish to be help- 
ful. They want to feel and know that 
because of their efforts some good has 


been accomplished. Tradition has con- 
ditioned them thus. There is a strong 
vein of altruism running through the 


heart and soul of women. Selling life 
insurance can fill this requirement in a 
singularly satisfying way. For a woman 
to know what because she did her work 
well, families are protected and held to- 
gether; old people are able to retain the 
dignity inherent in financial independ- 
ence—this is the epitome of satisfaction 
for a woman’s impulse to be useful to 
human kind.” 


Gives Views on Agents’ 
Service and Compensation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


which is, to a material extent, linked 
with the sale itself. Then there is a 
wide range of service activities of the 
types which can be best handled by per- 
sonal contact and consultation with the 
policyholder, and which may occur at 
any time during the existence of the life 
insurance contract. By embracing these 
activities, in addition to that of pure 
selling, the agent has become a life in- 
surance underwriter rather than solely 
a salesman. 

“There is a further extremely impor- 
tant function of the agent besides those 
of selling, lapse prevention, and policy- 
holders’ service. Before defining this 
function I should like to digress for a 
moment. In discussing the position of 
compulsory versus voluntary insurance, 
no reference was made to the question 
of government, as distinct from private, 
ownership of the life insurance business. 
I think that we may agree that com- 
pulsory insurance within its accepted 
field is a natural governmental activity, 
but voluntary life insurance, whether 
conducted by the agency system or by 
other methods, may be either govern- 
mentally or privately operated. Fur- 
thermore, a voluntary life insurance 
business may be conducted by a goven- 
ment in competition with private busi- 
ness, as for example the Canadian gov- 
ernment annuity system, the Province 





of Alberta insurance office or the New 
Zealand government system, or, on the 
other hand, a government might mo- 
nopolize the business and exclude pri- 
vate competition. 


There is even an ‘in 


between’ basis, niaiaiiilie ebsites 
but in effect so heavily subsidized by 
reason of the absence of war restric- 
tions that the field within which it is 
applicable is virtually closed to private 
insurers. 


Active and Continuing Program 


Mr. Anderson said that it is not 
enough for life insurance men, actively 
in the business and their associates, to 
know the inherent long-term value and 
efficiency ef the voluntary system of life 
insurance, operated by private enterprise 
on a competitive basis and on the 
agency system of selling unless the 
weight of public opinion is in its favor. 
Therefore, he said, it would be good 
business for the industry to have an 
active and continuing program where it 
builds up and maintains favorable pub- 
lic opinion towards its activities. This 
good-will can best be won through per- 


sonal contacts between those engaged 
in the business and outsiders. 
“Operating under the agency sys- 


tem,” he continued, “the great majority 
of personal contacts with the public are 
through the agency force. The man in 
the street forms his opinion of the in- 
surance business to a considerable ex- 
tent from his opinion of the agents 
whom he knows. What they say to him 
and what he thinks of them are often 
his only personal contacts with a busi- 
ness which may otherwise seem highly 
technical and difficult to understand. 

“For these reasons J believe that the 
agent, in direct contact with the public 
in the course of his daily work, = 
fulfill a substantial part of the task « 
building and maintaining good’ fon 
towards our business. Not only do I 
feel that this public relations responsi- 
bility is a major function of the agent, 
but I also believe that an adverse at- 
titude towards the business on the part 
of agents, combined with an unfavor- 
able opinion of agents on the part of 
the public, could lead to an extremely 
unfortunate reaction towards life insur- 
ance in its present form, regardless of 
its merits.” 


RESULTS SEEN 








The speaker contended that life insur- 
ance has reached its present stature on 
a voluntary basis, wherein the individ- 
ual purchaser, within the limit of his 
means, voluntarily elects to protect 
himself against certain hazards with 
which he, as a free individual in a demo- 
cratic community, is necessarily faced; 
the hazards of premature death, of 
lengthy old age, temporary financial 
emergency and loss of savings through 
unfortunate choice of investments. 

Today some _ 67,000,000 free men, 
women and children in America are 
protected by about $133,000,000,000 of 
life insurance in which they invested 
through the guidance of the thousands 
of other free men and women who con- 
stitute the agency forces of free Ameri- 
can enterprise under the voluntary sys- 
tem of private insurance. 

Mr. Anderson expressed the _ belief 
that it is impossible to reach a solution 
of the agent’s compensation for his 
many services in life insurance that will 
equitably cover all situations and be ap- 
plicable to all companies. In his dis- 
cussion he merely attempted to enunci- 
ate principles to.be followed by each 
company in order to reach a satisfac- 
tory solution of its own particular 
problems in relationship to agent’s com- 
pensation. He said that there are very 
acute practical difficulties of transition 
from one compensation plan to another, 
and there is also the complicated prob- 
lem of legal restrictions and the ob- 
stacles involved in making radical im- 
provements in one company’s methods 
while others continue to follow existing 
practices. 

He pointed out that men in life insur- 
ance have prided themselves upon their 
sense of stewardship, which has devel- 
oped through the years, and that pri- 
mary objective of many companies 
might be paraphrased by the following 
statement: “The basic policy of this 
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IRVING V. BRUNSTROM 

Two of the members of the legal staff 
of the American Life Convention par- 
ticipated in the program of the Legal 
Section. Maurice E. Benson, assistant 
counsel, during the last few years has 
been giving the review of current insur- 
ance decisions and he undertook that 


MAURICE E. BENSON 


role again. The new assistant attorney 
of the organization, Irving V. Brun- 
strom, gave the review of legislation 
and departmental rulings which hereto- 
fore has been in the hands of Associate 
Counsel Ralph H. Kastner. He did an 
able job. 








company is to furnish the best possible 


service at the lowest cost consistent 
with financial safety.” However, he 
said this statement is not complete, 


since life insurance as an important in- 
dustry also has the duty to provide a 
section of the public with an opportu- 
nity to earn a livelihood and achieve 
a satisfactory business career. 

“Each one of us works for one busi- 


ness and is served by many others,” he 
said. “Most of our fellow citizens are 
in this same position. Of what value 
to us are the efficient services offered by 
other businesses if our own work does 
not produce sufficient wherewithal to 
avail ourselves of those services? What 
urge have we to command a_ wider 
range of those services if our own work 
does not offer us the opportunity to ad- 
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vance and progress to the limit of our 
abiilties?” 

He said that in today’s world of large 
corporate enterprises, it is good hard 
common sense to embrace the respon- 
sibility of providing satisfactory remu- 
neration for everyone engaged in a 
business and of providing opportunities 
to advance in the case of persons of su- 
perior ability. “Such a policy is of di- 
rect benefit to the business itself and 
to the community,” he added. “In ad- 
dition, its influence on public opinion 
towards the business is highly bene- 
ficial. I further believe that such a pol- 
icv should form part of the basic ob- 
jectives of our business.” 


Peculiarity of Agent’s Job 


Touching on the question of a com- 
pensation plan for agents he said that 
in developing a satisfactory plan at- 
tention must not only be given to the 
basic responsibilities of the company to 
the agent as an individual but also the 
peculiarities of the agent’s job and to 
the desirability of using the compensa- 
tion plan as an aid to more efficient 
operation. 

He said that low cost to the policy- 
holders is not a test of a company’s 
efficiency if, at the same time, it has 
failed in its responsibility to provide 
just compensation to the agent based 
upon his work done and the value of the 
results he has achieved for the policy- 
holders and the company. 

He said that this system of compen- 
sation should not gauge an agent’s 
worth entirely by the volume of his 
production but should also take into 
consideration other factors such as his 
work in inculcating the premium pay- 
ing habit among his policyholders, how 
he performs various types of policy- 
holders service, and his efforts to build 
and maintain good public opinion to- 
wards the company and the life insur- 
ance business generally. 

Mr. Anderson admitted that it is 
dificult to make specific suggestion 
respecting the commission portion of an 
agent’s service compensation. 

“Probably the amount of insurance 
subject to service would form the most 
satisfactory base,” he added, “although 
the total premium income on the busi- 
ness might be brought into the picture 
also in order to distinguish between the 
premium paying and paid-up insurance 
and to give weight to additional bene- 
fits.” 


Public Reactions, 
Interest, Stressed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 

ince, public relations organizes each 
aspect of this work—relations with pol- 
icyholders, of course, relations with 
employes, with other companies, with 
field men and agents, relations with the 
press, with government and government 
bodies. Each of these is susceptible to 
Organization under general policy. And 
in a sound public relations program 
each of these separate holdings indicates 
a task to be planned and_ carried 
through. 


Many Lack Understanding 


“It is obvious that the contacts of every 
man Or woman in the business of life 
insurance with the business and personal 
World in which he or she lives, should 
be made with the knowledge that life in- 
surance will be judged through them. 
It seems elemental, but thousands of 
People even in our business are prob- 
ably not prepared to describe the simple 
theory and practice of life insurance in 
Operation. Let us not, in our public re- 
lations work ignore the obvious. Let us 
begin at home.” 

lhe public relations problem before 
the life insurance business is similar to 
that ot the individual company on a 
magnified scale. : 

_ As an example of the problem faced 
in public relations, Mr. Conklin cited 
the labor union proposal of a federal 
surance agency to sell insurance at 





Buckeye group at Edgewater Beach; J. G. Quick, Union Central Life; Ralph Kastner, A. L. C. associate counsel; J. R. Crabbe, 


Ohio insurance superintendent; C. 


L. Peterson, Ohio State Life; V. D. Parish, Union Central, and E. L. Martin, Ohio department. 








cost. “Do these people think that gov- 
ernment bureaus can improve the record 
of modern life insurance management, 


as to cost, efficiency, suitability? The 
record of most government agencies 
does not make it seem likely. To me, 


such thinking and such a proposal, if 
honestly made, indicate the most wide- 
spread ignorance of elementary life in- 
surance or economic principles.” 


Go to Extreme 


Although life insurance has sold se- 
curity for many years, the proponents 
of social security are going to the ex- 
treme of stressing security as “the aim 
of life to the exclusion of work, struggle, 
risk and danger. The belief that people 
can achieve social security by voting for 
it has become one of the foremost su- 
perstitions in our country today. Se- 
curity evidently means different things 
to different people, but I do not believe 
that our forefathers asked primarily for 
security. If so, they took many strange 
ways of seeking it. They crossed great 
oceans in little ships, they fought In- 
dians and struggled with nature in the 
forests and on the plains. They cer- 
tainly did not wish to achieve just 
security for themselves and their chil- 
dren. 


Must Be Means of Life 


“As all of us know, and it is a good 
thing, though hard, development comes 
from work and taking risks, from strug- 
gle and effort. Not recklessness, but 
the calculated risks of free enterprise, 
with insurance in all its forms providing 
a reasonable guard against chance and 
disaster. It seems to me, and this is a 
problem, perhaps a challenge to our 
public relations work that when we or 
our agents talk about security, we 
should picture it, not just as a goal in 
itself, not just to be safe, but as a means 
to full life with the assurance that the 
normal hazards to which we must be 
exposed, will not destroy utterly, if life 
or health should fail. Insurance, as a 
form of security, is a means to an end, 
not just an end in itself.” 


Harmonious Ending 
of Issues Arising 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





expansion of the work of the convention 
and the coordination of the activities of 
the two associations under one organiza- 
tion. The committee to carry on these 
studies will be appointed by the incoming 
president. 

“Recently the executive committee 
voted to open membership of the con- 
vention to all companies eligible for 
membership regardless of size. 

“At a meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance President on Oct. 1 the 


appointment of a committee for similar 
study was authorized. The members of 
that committee are: George Willard 
Smith, president New England Mutual 
Life, chairman; Gerard S. Nollen, presi- 
dent Bankers Life of Iowa; James A. 
Fulton, president Home Life; Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president Metropolitan Life; 
George L. Harrison, president New York 
Life; M. Albert Linton, president Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, and L. Edmund 
Zacher, president Travelers. 

“Both committees will report back to 
their respective bodies for future con- 
sideration whatever plans may be de- 
veloped by them.” 

There was a large attendance on hand 


Sunday, the members being much con- 
cerned over the threatened reports of 
some sort of coalition with the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents that 
might impair the effectiveness of the 
American Life Convention. There were 
rumors flying hither and yon as to what 
was being proposed. It was feared by 
some the executive committee had gone 
too far in the negotiations and it might 
be embarrassing to withdraw. The 
committee had not been able to notify 
the members about the conferences held 
by the joint committee of the two 
bodies, President George Willard Smith 
of the New England Mutual heading 
the Presidents committee and President 
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O. J. Arnold, Northwestern National the lower groups from a size standpoint The United States, he declared, must ada is guarding more effectively against 

Life, the A. L. C. Much of the gossip to the American Life Convention. It ally itself with other powers. inflation than is the United States, and 

came out of thin air. was the church of business at which ‘We must not withdraw from our re- hence there was unusual interest from 
The executive committee and past they worshipped and to which they sponsibilities,” he insisted. ; an investment standpoint in his obser- 

presidents held earnest sessions. It owed allegiance. ; Thursday morning — session was _ vations. 

seemed highly desirable - appease the In the ironing out process the dis- started with the paper by F. Edward The first post-war task in Canada, he 

members who feared the A. L. C. would appointment of last year was eradicated. Huston, secretary - actuary American said, will be to shift the people from 

There was a difference in opinion as to Life Convention, which gave actuarial their war jobs to peace jobs. 


lose its effectiveness and cee iden- 
tity. The Life Presidents held a special 
meeting in New York City the Friday 
previous when 45 companies were rep- 
resented. It voted to authorize its spe- 
cial committee to continue cooperation 
with the A. L. C. committee in the ef- 
fort to evolve a satisfactory plan of joint 
endeavor. 


Responsive to Sentiment 


The executive committee felt the 
sentiment of some of the smaller and 
medium sized companies and finally 


agreed to recommend the appointment 
of a special committee to continue the 
study of the situation and possibly dis- 
cover a way to eliminate waste and dup- 
lication. Then it seemed desirable to 
have more of the easterners, especially 
the larger companies, join the A. L. C. 





SEEK SINGLE VOICE 





Those that have been favorable to 
unification took the position that life in- 
surance as a whole should speak with a 
single voice. It was pointed out that 
this system in Canada has been highly 
successful and satisiactory, L ife imsur- 
ance is facing some serious political, 
economic and social problems. Hence 
the opinion was expressed there should 
be no divided house. What was needed, 
it was contended, was a single voice so 
that when life insurance opinion was 
sought or expressed, it would be that 
of the industry itself. Attention was 
called to the fact that too many organ- 
izations were springing up each with a 
special purpose which is leading to over- 
lapping, lack of positive authority and 
needless expense. The money bags 
were sought to finance various enter- 
prises, causing a lack of purposefulness. 
Sad days are ahead, the exponents of 
coalition declared, and every iota of 
momentum and effort of all in the busi 
ness will be needed to save the prestige 
and service of life insurance. 


Another Side of the Shield 


But there was another angle voiced 
by many of the less pretentious insti- 
tutions. They feared too much centrali- 
zation, too much bureaucracy, too much 
power in the east. They feared their 
voice would be stilled by those of louder 


oracular power. Then the A. L. C. was 
democratic. It had always been near 
to the smaller companies. Their offi- 
cials were closer to the people, well 
acquainted with legislators and_ those 
who had influence with them. It had 


been peculiarly geared for any political 
strategy. 

Furthermore, the A. L. C. was a prac- 
tical, service body, offering assistance 
and advice in many wavs. It was what 


might be termed a free consultation 
enterprise. It was very close to its 
members, especially those of lesser di- 
mensions. Officials could g0 to its 
office and feel at home. They could 


sit down and talk over their problems. 
It was a house of refuge and strength. 
People called one another by their first 
or nicknames. And the A. L. C. wel- 
comed this friendliness, this opportunity 
to serve. Its people made it a point to 
visit home offices and become acquainted 
with all the key men. 


Devotion to the Organization 


Was this fine, helpful system to be 
impaired? Was the old time A. L. C. 
spirit and sentiment to be dulled? These 
were the pertinent questions propounded 
and they were made most seriously and 
earnestly. It was the cry of what might 
be called the middle classes, still strug- 
gling, still needing family counsel and 
support. 

Whatever else has been revealed 
during the last few weeks, the one out- 
standing feature was the loyalty. fealty, 
devotion, affection of the companies in 


executive committee talent and the 
competition left a scar. It was decided 
to increase the number from seven, in- 
cluding the president, to nine, intending 
to give a wider geographical represen- 
tation. It will be noticed that the mem- 
bers are all from what might be called 
typical A. L. C. companies. The ex- 
presidents who meet with the executive 
committee fit into that category for the 
most part so it seems that the old tradi- 
tions and processes will be preserved. 


Way Open for Large Companies 


The 
the way for 


executive committee has paved 
admitting the largest com- 
panies to membership. Heretofore, for 
example, by unwritten law, such com- 
panies as the Metropolitan Life, Pruden- 


tial, New York Life, E quitable, Mutual 
Lite would not be received favorably 
solely because of size. Now the com- 


mittee has voted not to bar any company 
from membership on account of size or 
geographical location. 

R. H. Kastner, associate counsel, is 
now also made acting manager. He 
continues to head the executive office. 
The special committee appointed to rec- 
ominend a successor to Col. Rob- 
bins, late general counsel and manager, 
headed by G. S. Nollen, Bankers Life of 
Iowa to recommend a successor reported 
that no agreement had been reached. 





OPENING SESSION 





The 
under 
large 


general convention proper got 
way Wednesday ‘afternoon witha 
contingent listening to the World 
Series broadcast in the foyer but the 
faithful rallied to the colors. President 
W. C. Schuppel caught a cold affecting 
hos vocal chords so he sought his bed 
Tuesday. In fact he held a press con- 
ference that afternoon flat on his back. 
However, he presided over the special 
executive that evening. By 
Wednesday afternoon, his was in 
fair timbre. 

Mr. Schuppel is a splendid platform 
speaker. His diction is clear and clean 


session 
yoice 


cut. He is easy in his presiding man- 
ner. 
Paul F. Jones, Illinois state insurance 


director, was present to give a welcome. 

President LL. W. Douglas, Mutual 
Life of New York, was accompanied to 
the assembiy room by A. EF. Patterson, 
executive vice-president. 


Tribute Paid to Jones 


President Schuppel said Mr. Jones 
makes it a practice of conferring with 
insurance people and asking them to re- 
move imperfections and policing their 
own business rather than forcing the de- 
partment to do the work. He referred 
to the remarkable record of stewardship 
of life companies. He called attention 
to the urgent voice of some high public 
ficials that some of the supervisory 
functions be transferred to Washington. 
Policyholders, he opined, can control the 
situation and can have states rights 
maintained. He referred to the four 
freedoms representing the spirit of + a 
coln, a native son of Illinois—W ill, Im- 
pulse, Choice, Opportunity. 


President Douglas’ Address 


President L. W. Douglas of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, now giving 
much time to government work as dep- 
uty administrator of the War Shipping 
Administration, spoke on the necessity 
of preserving values and freedom. Hence 
what peace will bring must be carefully 
considered. People can’t enjoy the 
fruits of freedom without peace. Peace 
must commend itself to mankind every- 
where, he continued. Peace terms must 
be good. There must be a police to 
maintain international peace. America 
can not enforce peace single handed. 


developments of 1943. He hit some of 


the high spots in his discourse and then: 


begged leave to print. 


Fraternal Greetings Given 


Then came fraternal greetings from 
friendly groups. Commissioner Har- 


rington of Massachusetts, president Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, was the lead-off speaker. 
Insurance people, he said, should be 
able to solve their own problems if pos- 
sible. He stated that this is no time to 
extend the social security program with 
costly features and throw extra burdens 
on an already tax harassed people. 

The public should not be gorged with 
additional half-baked, costly plans. The 
government, he continued, should ap- 
proach all questions on a business basis. 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents had as its spokesman Presi- 
dent L, A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life. 
He paid special tribute to President G. 
I... Harrison of the New York Life, who 
was unable to be present but who was a 
member of the Life Presidents’ delega- 
tion. He heads the war coordination 
committee and also he promoted the 
cooperative advertising plan. A com- 
mon spirit of cooperation and_ helpful- 
ness has greatly developed in life insur- 
ance. 

H. W. Manning of Winnipeg, general 
manager Great-West Life and president 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, was the greeter for that 
body. It represents 99.8 of the business 
in foree in the Dominion. All United 
Canada 


States companies operating in 
are members. 

President H. A. Hedges of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Presidents, 


of the con- 
went to the 
He said 
ready to 


who spoke before a session 
vention Wednesday, again 
platform to extend greetings. 
its members at any time are 
fight for the right. 

The Institute of Lite Insurance had 
as its voice its president, Holgar J. 
Johnson. Public relations he defined as 
good, solid business sense. The Insti- 
tute is endeavoring to show the public 
the actual performance of life insurance. 

Paul L. Hardesty, manager insurance 
department U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, characterized the organization as 
the symbol of business men and associ- 
ations working together. 

Mrs. Grace W. McCurdy, president 
of the National Fraternal Congress, ap- 
peared for that body. It was significant 
that she was the second woman appear- 
ing on the American Life Convention 
platform as Miss Beatrice Jones of 
Guardian Life spoke the day before. 
Mrs. McCurdy is head of the Royal 
Neighbors of Rock Island, IIl., aid em- 
phasized the cooperative effort that is 
evident between the old line companies 
and the fraternals. 

H, A. Lukins of Louisville, 
dent Washington National, 
eretings from the Industrial 
Conference. 

J. Reuben 

Jeneficial 


vice-presi- 

brought 

Insurers 
Clark, Jr., first vice-presi- 
dent Life, Salt Lake City, 
was introduced by Virgil Smith, vice- 
president of that company. Mr. Clark 
is a director of Equitable Society. His 
subject was, “Some Factors of a Now 
Planned Post War Governmental and 
Economic Pattern.” 

The final session Thursday afternoon 
started with the paper by President F. 
L. Conklin of the Provident Life of Bis- 


marck, N. D., who discussed ‘Public 
Relations in Life Insurance.” 

Floyd S. Chalmers, executive vice- 
president of the MacLean Publishing 


Co., Toronto, who was heard Thursday, 
gave an impressive account of the post- 
war possibilities in Canada and the au- 
dience was particularly impressed with 
his description of how Canada is paying 
for the war from current income. Many 
insurers have become interested in Can- 
adian securities because they feel Can- 


Today 
Canada has about 5% million men and 
women employed as workers or fighters, 


In 1939 the figure was 3.9 million 
workers. : 
“The best estimate is that, for so- 


called full employment, we shall have to 
plan for about 20% more jobs than we 
had before the war. 


Industrial Maturity 


“Canada has come into industrial ma- 
turity as a by-product of the war. In 
the last war we did a big job in shell- 
making. But our major material contri- 
bution was food. In this war, we have 
engaged in diversified industrial produc- 
tion, utilizing the most advanced tech- 
nology.” 

Manufacturing capacity is 30% greater 
than the pre-war level; and in the metal 
industries 50% greater. Actual produc- 
tion is twice as great. Production of 
the materials of war alone is greater 
than total pre-war industrial production. 


Diverted to War 


The national income has been blown 
up to new dimensions, but the increased 
production has been largely diverted to 
the war. The private spending of the 
ordinary employed Canadian has not 
grown with the increase in his income. 
Personal saving has increased. 

Up to March 31, the war budgets of 
Canada had totalied roughly $10 bil- 
lions. Of this, 51% had been raised by 
taxation. Of the balance 30% had been 
borrowed from corporations, investing 
institutions and private individuals; 19% 
represented financing through _ the 
banks, part of the latter being offset by 
increased holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange. 

In the Victory Loan campaigns the 
small buyer has purchased over $1.5 bil- 
lions. 

There has been a substantial increase 
in the assets of life companies; some- 
thing over $400 millions. 


“Life insurance in Canada, as in 
United States, has been a formidable 
ally of the anti-inflationary forces. It 


has aided people to resist the tempta- 
tion to spend unwisely. It has chan- 
nelled their surplus dollars into the war 
effort. It holds these dollars in trust for 
them against days when they may be 
more needed than now.” 

The Canadian people will end the war 
with savings larger than they have ever 
before accumulated. 

The cost of living index, which rose 
15% in the first two years of the war, 
has increased only 3% in the last two 
years. 

War borrowing has been internal bor- 
rowing. The government’s new war 
debts are owed largely to its own people. 

President E. A. Johnston of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, who is_presi- 
de of Brown-Johnston Co. of Spokane, 
was the last on the program, speaking 
on “America’s Stake in the Future.” 


Chairman Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
Federal Life, former A.L.C. president, 


only surviving founder of the organiza- 
tion, according to custom, gives the 
benediction. 


Injunction on Enforcing 
Illinois License Law 


Graeme Smith, agent of Mutual Bene- 
fit Life at 208 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, has obtained an injunction 
from Circuit Judge La Buy restraining 
the Illinois department from enforcing 
the agents and brokers license law. He 
alleges the law is unconstitutional. A 
hearing on the writ is to be held Oct. 18. 

At first the injunction merely re- 
strained the department from holding a 
hearing on the renewal of Mr. Smith’s 
license but it was subsequently ex- 
panded to restrain the department from 
performing any act in relation to the 
agents and brokers law. 
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Greetings to 


AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


THe Otis Hann COMPANY, Inc. 


“Lire INSURANCE SERVICE” 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
J. Roberts Hann F. H. Landeck 


President : Vice President 
& Field Manager 




















Our Expansion Program 
has created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


COLORADO 
KANSAS, MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA, NEBRASKA 
MINNESOTA, MONTANA 
IOWA, WYOMING 
NORTH & SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS IN NEAR FUTURE 


New Business Volume is up at 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
Topeka, Kansas 
and 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . 
Sioux Falls South Dakota 
— "ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" — 























The Friendly Company 

















sends congratulations to the members of 


the American Life Convention. 


You have a vital job and you are doing it in 


a finer manner than ever before. 


Our best wishes to the men behind the men 


behind the guns. The financial sta- 











bility of the Home Front is yours to 
defend. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA 


' 8-197 
75 YEARS OF 


7 PACIFIC MUTUAL 
SERVICE 
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WAR BONDS FOR THE 

















So Proudly We Hail / 


“i page is dstltcdted fo the of the —— a of 
the Company ee organization nie —_— a granted 
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. C. AGEE, Roanoke R. T. McMAINS, Mason City 
- & AVERY, St. Louis T. P. MATHEWSON, Richmond 
.s hentai —— J. E. MATTOX, Oakland 
maha M. E. MEYER, Cincinnati 
_ C. BARRETT, Philadelphia MJ ene 


_C. BEESON, Detroit . MIKLAS, Baltimore 


¢. BELL, Chicago GIP +R. W. MILES, San Francisco 
:M. BOEX, Cincinnati sf B. MOORMAN, AT:; Cincinnati 
_L. BOYD, Kokomo R. J. MOORMAN, Cincinnati 
. H. BRANNAN, Baltimore DALTON NEWFIELD, 
. A. BROWN, Waterloo Sacramento 
. J. BROWNE, Portland KENET PEARCE, Mason City 
. S. BULLOCK, Philadelphia W. M. PERATA, San Francisco 
. L. BUSHEY, Harrisburg 7H. F. PHELAN, Sacramento 
. R. CARTER, Seattle E. J. PHELPS, New York City 
. M. CHRISTENSEN, S. D. PIERCE, Davenport 
“Minneapolis . HEARN, Baltimore R. H. POWELL, Detroit 
. R. CLESS, Des Moines el HILLMAN, Omaha J. E. RICE, Washington 
es CUMMINS, Davenport . H. HITCHCOX, Washington K. M. RIGGS, Indianapolis 
. A. DE BRUIN, Des Moines . L. HOGAN, Cincinnati L. C. ROBINSON, Waterloo 
. H. DICE, Cleveland _E. HOGUE, Kansas City J. L. RUSSELL, Indianapolis 
. DONOHUE, Baltimore . S. HOSPERS, Sioux City FRANK SANCHEZ, 
. ELDER, Williamsport . A. HOUSTON, San Francisco San Francisco 
. EMMELE, Wichita . H. HULBURD, Chicago GIP R. A. SCHEFTER, Portland 
. M. 
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. ENGLEHART, HUSSEY, Topeka C. W. SCOTT, Rockford 
organtown T. SHERK, Sioux City 
. W. EWIN, Nashville E. SLAVENS, Topeka 
. E. FALLON, Seattle J. SMITH, Grand Rapids 
cy FALTYSEK, Jr., L. STOCKMAN, Omaha 
Chicago GIP E. STRANGE, Baltimore 
. T. FILIPPINI, Chicago GIP F. STREMEL, Pittsburgh 
. J. FISHER, Mason City . W. KLINE, Harrisburg E. SWANSON, Mason City 
. C. FITZPATRICK, . A. LARSON, Chicago GIP A. SWISHER, III, 
Harrisburg . K. LARSON, Des Moines Des Moines 
. K. FLACK, New York City . F. LAUSTRUP, Omaha F. B. THOMPSON, Harrisburg 
. H. FLYNN, Jr., Boston . J. LEE, New York City J. R. TOWNSEND, Jr., 
. M. FLYNN, Toledo . G. LOUCKS, Detroit Indianapolis 
. A. FORT, Des Moines . H. LUCKING, Los Angeles S. S. VOHS, Minneapolis 
. M. FULLER, Los Angeles . R. LUDWIG, Cleveland R. E. WALDO, Columbus 
. G. GNIFFKE, Chicago GIP . C. McGUGIN, Oklahoma R. J. WALKER, Philadelphia 
. W. P. GRAHAM, Richmond . J. McHUGH, Toledo J. H. WEAVER, Cleveland 
. V. GOSHORN, Oklahoma . A. McILLHATTEN, C. G. WERNER, New York City 
. L. HARRIS, Indianapolis ’ Philadelphia E. C. WOLESLAGEL, Wichita 
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JOHNSON, Oklahoma 
JOHNSON, Grand Rapids 
JOHNSTON, Peoria 
JONES, Baltimore 
F. KELLEY, Indianapolis 
OBERT KLEIN, Grand Rapids 
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*As of September 1, 1943. }Dead. tMissing. 
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